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eyes, more than any other organ sense our bodies, 
are used for obtaining education and the pursuit 
livelihood when education and training have fitted one for it. 
The education and training each child but the preparation 
for many years activity upon the success which not only one 
individual depends, but usually several depend for their welfare. 
Then most important that educational institutions should 
not only furnish intellectual and technical foundation for the 
activity succeeding years, but they should take the physical 
foundation presented each child and protect and develop 
side side with the mind. Experience has shown that the 
rapid advance educational methods and the increased de- 
mands school life have made the consideration the physi- 
cal well-being the child more and more important factor 
education. This importance has been recognized very largely, 
and much has been done better the conditions under which 
children work and also develop them physically. But 
must confess that much that good outlined far less 
worth practically carried out, except the more advanced 
communities, where larger resources are available for super- 
vision and practical application. 
However that may be, the intent this paper deal, not 
with the whole subject school hygiene, which too much 
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thought cannot given, but rather one organ which, 
general, abused more than any other—the eye. usually 
consider that object delicate structure should used with 
care. one handles his watch roughly does 
nickel alarm clock, and argument necessary teach him 
this. his watch disordered taken for adjustment 
skilled watchmaker, who understands its 
working, and the disorders which liable from various 
causes. This same individual, careful his watch, will 
perhaps indefinitely struggling against the discomforts 
and harmful effects disordered eyes, overtaxing them even 
beyond necessary limits, perhaps with only excuse, often 
given, that fears may have wear glasses,” although 
can give good reason why should more afraid 
wear glasses protect his eyes than should wear coat 
protect his body. Strangest all, when can endure the 
strain longer, instead consulting carefully trained phy- 
sician about these precious and most delicately constructed 
organs, would carefully trained artisan about his watch, 
selects glasses himself from number placed before him, 
perhaps consults optician, and finally sees his error 
when neglect and abuse have left their indelible mark. This 
wrong. The more important the organ and the more 
cate its structure, the greater the necessity for its careful use, 
its protection from harm and the attention any dis- 
order under the guidance skilled attendant. Nor should 
delay over doubts its condition. What does mechanic 
when some unusual sound vibration about his machine 
hints him that something wrong? What foolish 
question, you say, and answer that course stops his ma- 
chine; doesn’t use until can overhaul and find what 
wrong and remedy it. 

What can more pitiable for the uninitiated than hear one 
blind beyond help bewail his delay seeking proper advice 
first; but are not his words really self-condemnation? 
should have applied the same principle his eyes that did 
his watch. 


how about the welfare the children? 
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The young must protected largely intelligent teachers 
and parents from the harm which comes from improper use 
not only poor eyes, but good ones well. And that may 
best appreciate how important this may let 
briefly the nature our eyes and the process seeing. 

Commonly, for purposes instruction, the eye spoken 


The iris, colored part the eye, acts the 


diaphragm the camera, and increasing lessening the 
size the pupil, dark opening its center, regulates the 
amount light admitted and also causes these rays pass 
through that part, the center, 
the refractive media which 
affords the most regular fo- 
cussing. Roughly speaking, 
may consider the lens 
constituting the refractive me- 
dium, for that will simplify 
matters and answer our pur- 
pose. The lens, the 
camera, for bringing the 
rays light from every point 
any given object corre- 
retina, which the plate 

our camera. And what marvelous plate! Most wonderfully 
constructed microscopic cells and nerve fibers, with their 
peculiar sense organs, and the blood vessels and structure work, 
—all delicate and complicated that has been studied 
many the ablest scientific men ever since the invention the 
microscope, and even now, after all these years patient toil, 
with the most powerful microscopes which can produced, 
there are still questions which have yet settled before 
know just how constructed, and will probably great 
many years, ever, before know just how performs its 
functions. Such the delicate, sensitive plate which Nature 
has elaborated for our use, sensitive that can take picture 
after picture fast can move our eyes about, and they 
are immediately developed” that part our brains de- 
signed for the receiving and arranging the impressions, 
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Think what this means: the recognition form, size, 
color, detail, direction, motion, and other things too numerous 
mention. true that some the things noted are con- 
junction with other senses, but all the more wonderful, for 
that implies harmony working the senses and the 
grouping the impressions received them. Now, these 
cameras, eyes, ours are arranged sockets for protection 
and motion, each with set six delicate muscles which serve 
turn the eyes the most favorable position for seeing objects 
toward which the attention may directed. This presents 
point remember: that unless each group muscles acts 
harmony with the other the eyes will not have the proper relative 
position receive harmonious impressions, and that must result 
greater less degree confusion mental pictures 
which may produce various unpleasant symptoms. 

There must co-ordination the movements the eyes re- 
quiring wonderful balance the muscle easy 
see that group six muscles, each pulling different direc- 
tion from the rest, makes the combined action one group very 
complicated, and the movement resulting from the co-ordinate 
action two such groups still more complicated. They tire 
just the other muscles the body. Yet, how many the 
readers these lines who have wearied their limbs until they 
were ready drop,” they say, have settled down rest their 
limbs, but make the eyes, which have been constant use also, 
keep working, working, perhaps under quite unfavorable 
conditions light, position, etc? did not occur them 
that these small muscles can tire well the strong ones 
their bodies and limbs, and because that tire not manifested 
plainly little consideration they get. Often when they 
try speak their condition various symptoms they are not 
listened to. 

the eye perfect (practically speaking) the lens will cause 
parallel rays light focus exactly the retina, and see 
objects sending parallel rays (distant objects) requires effort. 
However, most our work near us. Hence, some way 
must provided for adjusting the eye for varying distances just 
have adjust the camera. Nature has provided for this 
very ingeniously. The lens elastic material, and the 
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action delicate muscle flattened out and thereby made 
weaker, adapting for distant parallel rays; made 
more rounding, and stronger, thus bringing the diverging rays 
from nearer objects focus the retina. This muscular 
action called accommodation, and the degree which 
exerted will determine the strength the lens, which can 
adjusted normally for any distance, from infinity very: 
near point, without harmful effect. The elasticity the lens 
gradually lessens with increasing age, that the nearest point 
which can see things clearly goes farther and farther 
from the eye, until finally reaches distance which 
uncomfortable read near work—constituting old-age 
sight and requiring glass what nature has ceased 
make the lens stronger when looking 
near objects. This condition usually reached from forty 
forty-five years age, and perfectly normal happening. 
Unfortunately, the percentage normal eyes relatively 
small. very large percentage all eyes have some refractive 
error; parallel rays light are not brought focus 
the retina when the eye condition rest. These errors 
are comprised conditions known hypermetropia (or far- 
sight), myopia (or nearsight) and astigmatism; the error 
may consist combination these conditions. the dis- 
cussion these can only speak very general terms. 
Hypermetropia condition the eye which parallel rays 
not come focus reaching the retina, and cause 
blurred image instead clear one. For such eye 
clear image the little muscle spoke about must act 
make the lens stronger, and such eye looking distant 
object has make effort, while under the same conditions 
eye sees with effort. So, practically, for such 
eye there condition complete rest, but must ever use 
some its power accommodation, the amount varying, 
course, with the degree error. You can easily see that this 
means tiring the accommodation. also means that with 
given amount power, which all eyes should have, part 
that power used looking distant objects there will just 
much less use focussing for near objects. the 
nearest point which reading, for example, clearly seen 
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farther away than 
normal eye. Then the 
natural tendency for 
hold the book farther 
from the eye than most 
folks. may not 
demand made the 
accommodation, which 
frequent occur- 
rence, but much more 
trying 
Sometimes the book 
brought 
usual, for doing 
the visual impression 
made greater although 
the image less clear, 
but the increased stimu- 
lus the retina more 
than compensates 
these cases for the loss 
clearness. Such 
children often 
sighted, while reality 
they are the opposite. 
Myopia 
tion which 
rays light are 
brought focus 
before reaching the 
retina. such 
eye only diverging rays 
Fig. 2.—a, Hypermetropia. Normal eye. can 
the retina. Hence 
objects sufficient send parallel rays the eye 


Rays light coming from point twenty feet distant may for practical purposes consid 
ered parallel. 
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cannot seen distinctly. But owing the fact that only 
diverging rays are focussed the retina, follows that such 
eye has the same power accommodation other eyes 
object, print, can brought nearer the eye before blurring 
than either farsighted normal eye, and the greater the 
degree myopia the nearer this point will be. Children with 
short sight usually hold their work nearer the eyes, and they 
can only see work distant blackboard with difficulty, all. 

astigmatism the curve the transparent front part the 
eye not uniform, being greater one meridian than another. 
simple illustration the nature the curve that the 
bowl spoon. With such error the retinal image will 
always blurred, whether the object near far away. 
Such children, the astigmatism fairly marked, will not see 
the blackboard work clearly, and may hold their books close for 
the reason assigned under hypermetropia. Astigmatism less 
often exists alone than combination with hypermetropia 
myopia, and the child suffers from the effects both. 

moment’s reflection will show how these errors may account 
for many characteristics shown children; g., farsighted 
boy, finding various disagreeable conditions follow the use the 
eyes reading and study, forms distaste for such things and 
prefers outdoor sports where sees without near- 
sighted boy cannot enjoy sports for the opposite reason, and 
seeks his pleasure reading and other near work, which 
finds can with great ease and comfort. Unfortunately, 
myopia, which leads much use the eyes for near and 
often the choice occupation making great demands the 
eyes for near work, often co-exists with unhealthy eye, one 
having tendency disease. also tends progressive 
increase, left itself. 

Less common than refractive errors, yet frequently occurring, 
and often least large degree dependent upon such errors, 
lack perfect balance the eye muscles. 

Every child who has one the conditions mentioned above 
working disadvantage. The demands school life are 
great that even the normal eye often fails bear the strain, and 
distressing symptoms arise refractive error develops. How 
much more then the imperfect eye must suffer. Such eyes may 
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for long time their work with symptoms sufficiently 
marked call attention them, but this can only done 
the expense increased effort and wasted energy which ought 
conserved. Ultimately the extra strain quite sure 
tell, and addition difficult use the eyes varied set 
symptoms becomes manifest, ranging from inflamed lids and 
eyes and headaches more serious conditions and even actual 
breakdown the general health. These more serious results 
are less common, course, than the milder effects, but they are 
more common than generally many child 
who poorly will found greatly improve general health 
after proper attention the eyes. But not only may refractive 
error, which only optical defect, develop from the overuse 
the eyes required school work, present, become 
much more marked, but the eye may become actually diseased. 

extensive examinations eyes school children, 
addition showing the small proportion normal eyes, 
have shown that very large proportion present unhealthy 
appearance, even the beginning disease the deeper, more 
important structures the eye. The least trouble was found 
the lower grades, markedly increasing toward the higher, 
did also the average degree error, proving unquestionably the 
effect the educational systems the eye. Moreover, the 
tendency toward myopia short sight, which more prone 
progressive increase and the development diseased eye. 

Most children are born farsighted. The examinations have 
shown but small percentage shortsighted children the 
lower grades. percentage, however, found increase 
quite rapidly until, the highest grades, fairly great. 
Such facts require serious consideration. Setting aside the dis- 
tressing effects this overuse during the school period, what 
will the effect the after usefulness the children? Unless 
some way checking the present tendency found the numbers, 
already too large, those who poor eyesight are deprived 
much happiness and are forbidden the free choice occupation, 
even rendered unfit for any, will greatly increase. conjunc- 
tion with the direct effects school demands and environments 
the general condition the physical standard enlightened 


date over 200,000 pupils all grades have been examined and tests recorded. 
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communities will rapidly lowered succeeding generations. 

The remedy for all this matter great scope for dis- 
cussion here, and only hope emphasize the importance 
early and constant attention the eyes school children, con- 
cluding with simple tests for use the schoolroom. 

The first suggestion which naturally comes any mind 
place -all eyes the beginning school life under the most 
favorable conditions for work. Most important this respect 
the detection faulty eyesight. The most approved manner 
that employed some cities and towns where competent 
physician examines the eyes all school children. Where this 
not done the teacher should make tests vision. Probably 
when the testing done the teacher will better, where 
possible, place the whole matter charge one person, 
proficiency examining will come experience. However, 
all teachers should know how make the tests which will 
described the conclusion the paper. 

every case where defective eyesight found notice should 
sent the parent that effect, and recommendation made 
that the child taken competent physician for examina- 
tion. many cases such recommendation but tardily 
followed out, all, the teacher should sure that the pa- 
rents understand the importance early attention the eyes, 
explaining them what the penalty may for neglect, for 
which purpose few facts such the above should suffice. 
Some little inconvenience should endured the teacher, 
necessary, secure the co-operation the parents this im- 
portant matter. 

The first test should made soon the child able 
read, for the young child the tissues are more yielding, and 
therefore less resistant harmful tendencies and processes. 
Also, because each grade increases the demands made the 
eyes. But normal eyes may yield any time the strain 
and begin the development error refraction, all grades 
should regularly tested. 

Experience has shown that when the proper correcting 
glasses are worn the progress the error checked rule. 
And for the child’s happiness may added that relief from 
the baneful symptoms formerly experienced usually immedi- 
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ate, the eye enabled its work with much more nearly 
normal ease, and many the world takes different color, 
for, they often remark, ‘‘they never knew things looked 
that way teacher will note that many child she 
had called stupid will prove capable the others when 
ceases work with poor eyesight; others will show greatly 
increased capacity keep their minds their work; many 
restless, nervous child will seem completely changed; and 
benefits too numerous mention will accrue directly the 
children and indirectly the school the better work and the 
greater smoothness with which can conducted. 


VISION TESTS. 


For testing children the schoolroom the teacher necessa- 
rily limited simple methods, and cannot expected detect 
small errors refraction, yet large number the pupils need- 
ing attention will discovered. 

Two procedures are recommended for school use. 

First Test. Test cards with varying sized letters figures 
are provided opticians. line has number giving the 
distance which the line should read the normal eye. 
The card selected may have the smallest type adapted for 
distance twenty feet. The card should hung the side 
the room away from the source light such way 
well lighted. The child then placed distance 
twenty feet from the card, with one eye covered. The covered 
eye should merely shut out from view the test card, 
any pressure may alter its visual power when shall 
tested its turn. Ask the child read the smallest letters 
seen. Many children require some encouragement before they 
will read the smaller letters, perhaps from imperfect under- 
standing what desired, because the larger letters are 
much easier see. However, even when the smallest type 
read with greatest ease may not indicate normal sight, 
for hypermetropia distant sight may equally good 
the normal eye. 

Whether there far sight not will determined the 
second test used. Record the distant vision fraction 
the denominator which represents the distance which 
the letters should seen, and the numerator the distance 
which the card placed. Let suppose the larger letters only 
are read, g., the line which should seen seventy feet. 
The card placed twenty feet away. Then the vision that 
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The smallest letters the card may read normal eyes, 
and also some farsighted and slightly astigmatic eyes. 
the normal line not read the eye may have myopia, consid- 
erable hypermetropia astigmatism, there may some 
trouble other than error refraction. 

child fails read the normal line with one both 
eyes, other test necessary school. Such child has 
defective sight one both eyes, which fact should com- 
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14. 0.7 enthusiasm, he determined to be beforehand with those who were now his enemies. He 
accepted the offer of negotiation from Cerlalis. The Roman general was eager to grant a 
E x A - z 4 Dd WwW N full pardoo, and to reentist so brave « soldier in the service of the empire. A colloquy was 
agreed upon. The bridge across the Nabalia was broken asunder in the middle, aod Cerialis 
2.33. 0.6 and Civilis met upoo the severed sides. The placid stream by which Roman enterprise had 
Y 0 F L K Ss r D i connected the waters of the Rhine with the lake of Flevo, flowed between the imperial 
0.5 commander and the rebel chieftain. Here the story abruptly terminates. 
2 The remainder of the Roman's narrative is lost, and upon that broken bridge 
the form the Batavian hero disappears for His name fades from 


history: not syllable known his career; everything 
12.50 0.4 the profound oblivion which now steals over the scene where 


N . T A V R was the most imposing actor, The contest of Civilis with Rome contains a 
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remarkable foreshadowing the future conflict with Spain, through 


which the Batavian republic, fifteen centuries later, was 


founded. The characters, the events, the amphibious battles, despe- 
rate sieges, slippery alliances, the traits generosity, audacity, 


0.2 and cruelty, the generous confidence, the broken faith, seem 
closely repeat themselves, that history appears present the 
selfsame drama played over and over again, with but 
change actors and costume. There more than 
fanciful resemblance between Civilis and William the 
Silent, two heroes ancient German stock, who had 
learned the arts war and peace the service 
foreign and haugthy world-empire. Determination, 
Fig. feet test type Fig. 4.—Reading test type (reduced). 


(reduced). 


municated the parents with the recommendation before men- 
tioned. For those who read the normal line second test 
needed. 

Second Test. This consists finding the nearest point 
the eye which fine print can read. One eye covered 
before, and the test print gradually brought close before the 
other eye possible, and still permit its being read. For 
this test card having paragraphs printed with type several 
sizes may used, selecting the fine type for the test. 
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The near point measured carefully and compared with the 
following table, which gives the near point for normal eyes 


NEAR POINT. 


With care the measurements may made quite accurately. 
The average child, made understand what wanted, will 
stop the test type the proper place. For ages between those 
given the teacher can strike average which will ap- 
proximately accurate. any case which the measurement 
differs decidedly from the figure given the above table for 
that age, the eye may considered deserving further 
examination. This test may not feasible for very young 
children. 

Slight errors astigmatism which permit reading the 
normal line cannot tested very satisfactorily the school- 
room, but may sometimes suspected from the appearance 
child’s eyes after study, headaches, etc., when the distant 
test good. 

should hardly necessary state that any child with 
irremedial trouble with the eyes, with trouble which ren- 
ders the use the eyes difficult for the time being, should 
favored school work, the extent varying with the amount 
trouble, even discontinuing the regular work the school. 
Children with weak bodies debilitating constitutional disease 
should also spared, well for their eyes for their general 
condition. 

The adoption systematic testing the eyes school- 
children, when becomes general, will much toward the 
preservation good eyesight, the relief poor eyes, the bet- 
terment school work, and the promotion the general 
welfare the pupils, not only for the time being, but reaching 
out its influence far into the future. 


SORROW. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS SCHUMACHER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ONEONTA, N. Y. 


One golden day when birds were the wing, 
wind arose and laid the glory 
And one raised eyes, and saw not anywhere 
sign that earth should waken with the spring. 
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school problem difficult one; but the child prob- 
lem both broader and more grave. 

men and women are all interested seeing about us, 
the young and the growing youth, clean lives; habits 
industry and honesty; vigor mind and body; joyous, hope- 
ful, aggressive boys and girls, possessed some effective skill 
and disposed use good ends. teachers are con- 
cerned know how this may with assurance brought about. 
How experience, any sort, begins and fertilized, and mul- 
tiplies itself and ends, are questions that should appeal all 
thoughtful persons, but especially teachers. 

That may brought about through purposed studies 
book and other formal lessons believe, else schools should 
not be. That often effected through persistent and pur- 
poseful living independently the schools has been proved 
the experience hundreds persons, and doubtless has exam- 
ples any audience representing diverse interests. 

How the prescription the schools may employed best 
advantage, giving assurance efficiency and exalted living, 
and the most thrifty use the growing years, making the life 
richer makes living easier, the problem set teachers 
solve. 

Touching practical pedagogy, there are three questions—or 
better, perhaps, three lines interest—that comprise most that 
vital contemporary educational discussion 

what ends should directed education tend? large 
sense, for what purpose are lessons given and recited, examina- 
tions had, books and apparatus employed and millions money 
spent? 

What are the instincts and the functions the child with 
reference these ends? What are the aptitudes and biases 
child life that the teacher may reach appeal accomplish 
these purposes? 

What are the most effective instruments the command 
the teacher for accomplishing these results? something 
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learned, something done, something enjoyed,— 
what each and which the three can best used? 

The first the philosophical phase; the second the psycho- 
logical, and the third the pedagogical phase the same prob- 
lem. Preparation for the best teaching means reasonable 
mastery all three. 

Along with all the lesson giving and the lesson getting, the 
first asks what the real purpose? Not the intermediate end, 
but the object all this lesson learning? 

What qualities mind and heart and body are most worth 
working for? This philosophy that accounts for the end 
training must condition the answers the last series, 
conditioned the character the child implied the mean- 
ing the second. 

discussing briefly phase the third the 
most effective instruments the command the teacher for 
accomplishing his philosophy was implied 
first paragraph, and assumed throughout the paper: 
development youth into clean lives; habits industry and 
honesty vigor mind and body; joyous, hopeful, aggressive 
boys and girls, possessed some effective skill and disposed 
use good ends.” 

this interpretation the ends schooling kept mind, 
may make some the subsequent statements clearer, although 
not all may agree with the conclusions. This less important. 

subjects the course, history, language, science, geography, 
graphics, literature, etc., but the phases factors treat- 
ments these other knowledge and arts, whose learning 
use the purposes view may best most surely accom- 
plished. 

The purpose this paper emphasize one factor the 
discussion that seems important—the use the Type 
Teaching.” 

Knowledge three orders: (1) the individual; (2) 
the group class, and (3) the law. Experience—all human 
experience—begins with the first. Each lower stage know- 
ing, however, has it, potentially, and often explicitly, the 
higher stages. The idea the group implies the constituent 
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individuals implied also the notion law. The three 
are sense stages serial steps the growth mind 
experience. present every other. Logically, each 
presupposes every other and would meaningless without it. 
The group vitalizes our acquaintance with the individual. 

The study the individual person, the individual social hap- 
pening, animal form, inorganic mass, natural force, 
masterpiece art, ecclesiastical creed, received its second 
birth when, from the vantage ground the class larger 
whole which naturally belongs, one able look back 
upon and fix its relations. 

the group again furnishes foundation for the interpreta- 
tion the law. Whatever also some indi- 
vidual; but the law receives its first explicit publication when 
the several individuals are found conform common type, 
—as each the fine arts the group fine arts, criminology 
among the social sciences, the Puritan protest among Protes- 
tant movements, the oviparous form the egg-laying group, 
the copulative term syntactical construction, man among 
the animals. knowledge the group reacts upon the 
individual, notion necessary conditions, has its in- 
tellectual genesis. 

each group there are certain individuals that more fully 
represent the class than others. 

the movement toward Protestant freedom, Lutheranism 
and Puritanism stand out clearly among religious forms; the 
Declaration American Independence among political protests 
modern Trades Unions industrial protests and the rise 
Schulen Germany, and technical and scientific schools the 
United States, among academic protests. The achievements 
the Grecian cities are typical the great fine art 
and Great Britain the commercial spirit; Shakespeare 
literary standards; acquaintance with growing garden typical 
observational science; the nature and applications 
electricity experimental climate and drainage 
essentials geography. 

this analysis true one, would seem follow that 
correct teaching must, some form other, place in- 
ventory list, use typical individuals the group; because 
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they best represent the group, and will best interpret the law. 

Not every occurrence that concerns human conduct his- 
Not all myths have value. Some have very great value; some 
may used the absence what better. Not all stories 
are historical. Some historical occurrences are, for purposes 
either instruction discipline, both crude and expensive 
instruments. Some each are dangerous the hands 
inexpert teachers, while eminently suggestive and wholesome 
interpreted one who sees widely, and has had his sympa- 
thies refined and simplified abundant scholarship. There 
much physical science that would scarcely repay study 
the tyro who pursuing for the cultivation his nature 
sense; but which might properly claim patient and reverential 
recognition from the scientist who interested platting all 
nature, and fixing its several values. Literary products, even 
the great literatures, are not all equally valuable instruments 
discipline and training for all ages, for all classes, for 
unlike types mind, indiscriminately associated with other 
subjects the course. the graphic and manual arts, also, 
free-hand and constructive drawing, modeling, carving, design- 
ing, turning and joinery, painting and chiseling, there like 
diversity values,—the practice certain phases each yield- 
ing small returns profit the doer, none; while growth 
real virtues and manifold powers lies the pursuit others. 

But whether historical occurrences, race myths, 
the happenings and forces the material world, literary 
products, the graphic and manual arts, for every period 
child life, and for every stage the development each 
these and like departments study practice, believed 
that there are appropriate type forms, whose mastery and whose 
use have positive and far-reaching consequences the educa- 
tion the child; such consequences and such direct effective- 
ness give them pre-eminence among possible teaching 
exercises. This exceptionally effective experience the race, 
myth, suggestive interesting and forceful 
desirable qualities human character, literary masterpiece, 
natural product, achievement the fine industrial arts, 
becomes the hands the skillful teacher type, very 
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real sense, other forms the same class. Acquaintance 
with this type form carries with it, implication, easier 
acquaintance with all other forms the group which 
belongs. 

have achieved easy terms with the meanings family 
among the Hebrews and Greeks and Romans, vital- 
izes the perception family life everywhere. have discov- 
ered the human significance one more the great myths 
opens the door interesting and much-needed acquaintance 
with nature and man’s dependence upon it, and his use it, 
and its reactions upon him. 

That child has become interested the doings and life his- 
tory any one the inclusive forms animal vegetable 
life, assures interest all life forms and habit following 
their behavior and their uses. Good teaching means the use 
typical facts, the group kindred facts, inasmuch they 
best represent the group. 

Just reading masterpiece literature makes unnecessary, 
unprofitable, possibly distasteful, the reading many common- 
place pages and volumes; and just acquaintance with great 
paintings and marbles that have endured, makes single view 
suffice for minor pieces; and knowledge the few vital 
factors agriculture lays bare the essentials all farming,—so 
first-hand study typical mammal may more for one 
fixing habit interest and self-helpfulness than inventory 
all mammals; and intensive but simple study the 
mechanics some one trade, using representative tools, 
more effective fixing the constructive habit than smattering 
work with many trades; and one foreign language really 
mastered, made the basis learning other languages. 

These type thoughts, mother thoughts, become the centers 
purpose and the origin interests. The child has right 
this discriminating use lessons. The teacher must make, and 
must able make, wise selection material. knowl- 
edge instruments that may used are numerous, life short 
and the school period shorter, and the impossibility making 
course comprehensively must apparent. 

Given fair notion what the ideal education is, the con- 
viction grows that teachers generally consume much time upon 
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incidental and accidental and fruitless that desid- 
eratum the schools discriminative teaching, the choice use 
suggestive lessons, having manifold dependencies, and whole- 
some connections, and inviting interest. are wanted 
who have themselves studied much, and who know the truths 
science, and history, and literature, and art and ethics that are 
significant, and toward which elementary studies should lead. 
Courses study are needed that, while citing number 
available type studies for each grade, will still leave the intelli- 
gent teacher free select from among them such and her 
children can use best advantage, taking more fewer the 
strength and attainments her class permit, and the equip- 
ments her school make possible. 

This paper not any sense explicit plea for intensive 
study, but rather simple statement what would seem 
the wisdom choosing the materials for school exercises 
that through the rich, suggestive and fertile lessons, the child 
shall acquire habit quickly and with certainty seeing the 
and using it. Attention the type teaching may 
step this direction. would simplify the process 
instruction, make learning interesting, and ease the exactions 
the system. 

anywhere, the principle applies also matters school 
government and moral culture, not less than the 
ing; all ages children and every subject. Details easily 
weaken, and the child needs self-initiative. That, her treat- 
ment children, the teacher lays stress upon vital phases 
conduct, upon motives rather than the variable happenings 
behavior, upon traits manly and womanly conduct above 
obedience mere arbitrary rules and the fad moment, will 
have the effect exalt, even child life, the higher motives 
for right doing and the wish right commensurate with his 
acquaintance with the right. 

have fixed this habit distinguishing what really inclu- 
sive vital conditions, and with far-reaching consequences, 
makes easier the effort make the life parallel this distinction 
the intellect. 

The type teaching fundamental factor all steps 
expert success. all that pertains the understanding, its 
recognition the teacher necessity; the moral and 
appreciations, the part wisdom. The success 
teaching which crave for ourselves others gives this 
recognition abiding value. 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


GABRIEL COMPAYRE, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LYONS, OFFICER OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


(From the Pédagogique No. Aug. 15, 1900.) 


Revue its account education the 

Exposition 1889, expressed its regrets that the United 
States had not profited that occasion give their school 
system prominent place. The truth that eleven years ago 
the few articles placed exhibition the name American 
schools, mingled with photographs the section Industries, 
did not make figure worthy that great nation. This time 
the United States have their revenge. Nothing has been neg- 
lected which could give their school exhibit the im- 
pressiveness which merits. 

begin with, the space allotted the American exhibit, 
although none too large, not confined was 1889. 
The exhibit quite coquettishly installed five six spacious 
alcoves, which are separated from the gallery which they are 
situated light and graceful designed American 
architect. exterior panels this are presented 
views the Boston Institute Technology, veritable palace 
which, with its galleries and rich decorations, has the appear- 
ance theater opera house. Two entrances give admission 
the interior the that the left leads the division 
elementary schools, and that the right the university 
section. But the exhibit embraces all grades instruction, and 
divided into several distinct sections, wherein are classified 
perfect system the things relating to, Ist, primary ,instruc- 
tion; 2d, secondary instruction (high schools, colleges, etc.) 
3d, technical 4th, professional and 5th, 
superior instruction (universities). 

The organizers the exhibit have made the most the few 
square meters space which was allotted them, and have 
been most ingenious arranging great many things 
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small compass. Around each room runs shelf ledge, 
beneath which are cases, open shelves, containing easily 
accessible documents interest, such bound volumes 
scholars’ copy books, reports boards education and school 
superintendents and other administrative officers. Above the 
ledge are photograph albums, specimens school work, draw- 
ings, programs and pamphlets; while above these again, upon 
the walls, are photographs, statistical tables showing the number 
schools, teachers and pupils, and maps—one the latter 
showing, the way, the two continents Europe and Asia 
combined under the name Eurasia,”—in short, the collection 
contains everything which can brought before the eye 
school work. clever means increasing the surface for ex- 
hibiting their display, which the Americans adopted, that 
movable frames,—‘‘ winged frames,” they are expressively 
called,—arranged such way that some twenty pictures can 
shut together shallow case and opened will, like the 
pages book. 

The organization exhibit such importance, 
distance three thousand miles from home, required, 
hardly necessary say, the expenditure large sum 
money. But the United States not mind expenditure, and 
have good reasons for their liberality that respect. The total 
outlay was not less than $80,000, and what interesting 
note that this considerable amount came from different 
sources. The State New York gave $10,000, the city 
New York much more; the cities Boston and Chicago 
$5,000 each; while other cities, Denver, Albany, St. Louis, 
etc., also contributed the expenses the undertaking. 

valuable exhibition, especially foreign one, needs persons 
explain properly and present visitors suitable 
way directing their investigations and making them home 
their new surroundings. this respect, too, the Americans 
conducted matters liberal scale. were attendants 
and obliging cicerones, both men and women, some whom 
spoke French well English, who were ready the 
honors the house for visitors. Their chief was admin- 
istrative officer distinction, who holds high position 
education the United States, Mr. Howard Rogers, super- 
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intendent public instruction New York, upon whom 
devolved the double direction the American sections 
education and social economy. Mr. Rogers, who remained 
Paris during the entire period the Exposition, was not satis- 
fied with organizing and superintending the American exhibit 
and welcoming French and other European pedagogues 
but, with characteristic with the assistance 
his countryman, Mr. Alfred Schauffler, associate super- 
intendent” the city New York, inaugurated addresses 
the palace the Congress upon school life the United 
States. The originality these talks consisted using the 
cinematograph and even the phonograph aids the lecturer. 
fact, Edison cinematograph brought before the audience 
scenes from school life, such children kindergarten 
their games and older pupils saluting the American flag while 
singing the national hymn; while phonograph placed upon 
the lecturer’s table accompanied the views rendering the 
songs, which seemed proceed from the lips the youthful 
patriots seen the pictures. 

But pictures and voices are not the only things which Mr. 
Rogers brought from New York. However spirited may 
the effort render exhibition school matters complete and 
attractive, objects presented the eye are always insufficient 
represent faithfully the actual work the schools. 
cannot, therefore, sufficiently thank the representatives 
American education for having been the pains prepare 
for the Paris Exposition detailed study set monographs, 
full information, upon each branch their system in- 
struction, education,” they call it, which leave nothing 
relating their admirable institutions public private 
instruction unexplained. State New York took the 
initiative this important work, the whole which forms two 
volumes five hundred pages each. imitation the 
pedagogical monographs prepared under the direction 
Ferdinand Buisson for the French Exposition 1889, but with 
the essential difference that the American monographs are not 
confined primary instruction but include institutions all 
grades. They are the work competent writers and distin- 
guished specialists, among whom are some the greatest 
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authorities American pedagogy, Drs. Harris and Draper, for 
example. Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
University, Y., editor the Review, the 
author the introduction, which full substance, and 
sketches bold lines the condition education the United 
States. These monographs are nineteen number. 

would very desirable have this valuable collection 
translated into French. Who could tell about American 
schools better than the Americans themselves? Would not 
also timely act politeness and one worthy French hos- 
pitality render into French, and place within the reach all 
friends instruction, original documents which are mine 
information, and have been prepared for with such care and 
such disregard expense that 5,000 copies were intended 
for gratuitous distribution France? 

The first place the American exhibit naturally reserved 
for the maternal schools, kindergartens*, (children’s gardens) 
they are called the country where Froebel’s influence pre- 
ponderates. Attractive photographs show spacious school- 
rooms, cheerful and agreeably decorated, which children 
ought happy and comfortable. Good spirits ought 
abound such rooms, adorned they are with flags, statuettes 
and gifts are displayed upon tables. Groups 
children are shown which the countenance little negro 
boy appears the midst the faces white girls. Again, 
there are little school family groups, dominated the atten- 
tive and amiable-looking teacher, who superintending the 
exercises and manual work half dozen her children. 
Still other pictures show large assemblies little boys and 
girls. This often the case American kindergartens, which 
are sometimes largely attended that, said, there are 
many nineteen teachers one school. 

Yet this display, including the kindergarten’s work exhib- 
ited,—particularly the drawings—is far from giving com- 
plete idea the importance the American kindergarten, 
which Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler said recently, article 
the Review:* kindergarten to-day 
upon higher plane, more efficient, more widespread and 
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more honored America than any other culture nation.” 
And added that was absolutely convinced, not only 
its excellence educational factor its own place, but 
its value inspiration all education.” Another master 
American pedagogy, Mr. Stanley Hall, wrote that 
believed heart and soul the kindergarten understood it.* 

order supply the deficiencies which are inevitable 
material representation maternal schools other depart- 
ments education, the American pedagogues prepared mono- 
graph, which explains the origin, the present condition and the 
results the kindergarten. The author this monograph, 
Miss Susan Blow, gives history the movement which, 
hardly known 1870, now extends over all the United States. 
This most interesting history, and shows clearly the power 
private initiative the development the school system 
the United States. Spontaneity, that is, private initiative, 
said Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the characteristic, the key- 
note, American education. decree law improvises 
changes education from day day the United 
but they are produced the long-continued effort thou- 
sands wills, all animated the same spirit and pursuing 
the same end. There have been several halts the onward 
march the kindergarten. First there was the experimental 
period when enthusiastic pioneers opened the way. These 
were Miss Elizabeth Peabody Boston and Miss Henrietta 
Haines New York. Miss Peabody had visited Germany 
order study Froebel’s methods the spot, and she became 
their earnest propagandist. Miss Haines, for her part, took 
her assistant her school for girls, another devotee Froebel, 
Miss Boelte, who had taught for three years under the direction 
Froebel’s widow. The American kindergarten is, therefore, 
direct emanation from Froebel’s thought, transplanted across 
the ocean some thirty years after the death its originator. 
The growth moral ideas and sentiments and human insti- 


There central office education the United States except the Bureau Education 
Washington, and that has administrative power. bureau information, under the 
masterly management Dr. kind great pedagogical clearing house for the 
entire world, the Americans would say, using banking its inquiries into educational 
matters the Bureau assisted army 15,000 volunteer correspondents, who furnish in- 
formation not only from all parts the United States, but from all parts the world well, 
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tutions not subject, like that plants and flowers, the 
physical laws which cause the fields the same zone the 
same hemisphere become green and bloom simultaneously. 
the moral world the collective manifestations the same 
inspirations, separated distance, only develop successively 
and slowly. There are settled seasons for these works 
liberty. Sometimes whole age necessary bring the 
essential elements civilization the same points even among 
the most advanced nations. And this progress, this insensible 
infiltration ideas proceeds, the present case, from exam- 
ple, from conscious and intentional imitation, sort moral 
contagion which, propagating itself degrees, ends winning 
over all intelligent minds. 

the second period the work associations succeeded 
that individuals. Aroused the enthusiastic women who 
had learned themselves and shown others around them the 
sovereign importance, power redemption,” the new 
education (to the names already mentioned should added 
that Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Boston), other persons de- 
voted the public welfare, public-spirited persons 
Americans say,—an expression would well borrow 
from them,—united large numbers found and support kin- 
dergartens. present there are 150 local associations this 
kind which, Miss Blow remarks, are rendering the greatest 
service the Froebel cause all parts the territory the 
United States. The largest are the Society the Golden 
Gate, San Francisco, which has supported kindergartens, 
and the societies New York, Brooklyn and Chicago, which 
have organized respectively 70, and kindergartens. 

far have spoken only private initiative, either 
vidual collective. The State, or, more properly speaking, 
the States have not, however, been behindhand the move- 
ment. This intervention the State began St. Louis, 
1873, when Dr. William Harris was superintendent 
schools that city. When resigned that position, 1880, 
the future United States Commissioner Education left 7,828 
children the public kindergartens St. Louis. The cause 
was gained, the experiment had been decisive, and the exam- 
ple St. Louis was followed other cities which, one after 
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the other, introduced the kindergarten into their system 
public instruction. Dr. Harris showed that time that the 
period from four six years age critical one for chil- 
dren and supreme influence upon their subsequent 
and that the family does not make suitable provision for the 
needs the children during that period the school should take 
the place the parents, and that consequently the duty 
the State maintain kindergartens well elementary 
schools. the memoir which prepared upon the organiza- 
tion the kindergartens St. Louis Dr. Harris insists par- 
ticularly upon the utility the education given them. The 
kindergarten, says, should the school the eye and 
hand. dwells upon the training the muscles, the acqui- 
sition manual habits and the preparation for practical arts. 
Utilitarianism reigns the United States even the kinder- 
gartens. 

Thanks the combined efforts the public authorities and 
private associations, there are now 4,363 public and private 
kindergartens the United States, with 8,937 teachers and 
189,604 pupils.* The increase most remarkable. 1872 
there were only establishments with 1,252 children. The 
public kindergartens number only 1,365, while there are 2,998 
private institutions, more than twice many but the attend- 
ance the public kindergartens 95,867, more than half 
the total. New York, where the movement appears 
more developed than elsewhere, there are 100 public kinder- 
gartens out total 600. 

From these figures seen that the attendance Ameri- 
can kindergartens still very limited. because American 
families are less disposed than ours attend early 
France, with about the same number maternal schools, 
have nearly four times many pupils. And yet seems 
that the Americans excel notably the attention and solici- 
tude which they manifest for the work the kindergarten. 
not refer their special journals this subject (and 
unpleasant have admit that there not single kinder- 
garten magazine France), but what have not, and they 
have abundance, are the special courses for training the future 
teachers and directresses the kindergartens. Thirty-six 
the 104 normal schools the country have organized sepa- 


noted that our French maternal schools are little more numerous than the Amer- 
ican kindergartens. According the Jatest statistics, 1896-97, they number 5,538, or, including 


Algiers, France, America, the private maternal schools form the majority, but 
less proportion, 3,109 The number children enrolled these schools 
whom are the public schools, and the private schools. The number 
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rate course preparation for those pupils who intend be- 
come teachers kindergartens. Private institutions appear 
especially well organized this respect. 1872 Miss 
Boelte saw the necessity giving her collaborators the means 
special training, and since then institutions the same 
character have multiplied. There kindergarten depart- 
ment the Teachers’ College New York. The Associa- 
tion the Golden Gate San Francisco, also has its training 
school for kindergartners, and many other places there 
are courses which last usually two years, which are taught, 
besides the elements literature, psychology and the sciences, 
the branches which are directly useful for conducting the kin- 
dergarten, such singing, the principles physical training, 
drawing, modeling, story-telling, etc. 

With such precautions the Americans can count upon 
teaching force well adapted for its duties. But they not 
stop that, and good results are expected from the work 
the inspectors (female), whose number, urged, should 
increased. Ought not desire the same arrangement for 
France? With us, asin the United States, only atten- 
tive and enlightened inspection which can insure the success 
the kindergartens imparting the teachers instruction and 
advice, keeping their zeal always aroused, and putting them 
their guard against the various dangers into which their inex- 
perience might lead them. American kindergarten 
fully aware these dangers the French école 
Miss Blow points out two: one the danger that the kinder- 
garten may become simply place for games, and the other 
that too early abuse didactic teaching may con- 
founded with the primary school. other words the kinder- 
garten must beware doing too much too little. must 
preserve the just mean between simple, childish amusements 
and premature studies. Miss Blow gives excellent defini- 
tion its functions when she says that the kindergarten not 
school instruction, but should only school develop- 
ment. 

The American kindergarten has its defects well its merits. 
The most serious its superstitious regard for Froebel. Miss 
Blow does not escape criticism this respect when she cautions 
teachers not depart from the traditional program gifts 
and games which was organized the German pedagogue. 


_And yet Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler rightly points out that 


wrong retain the letter rather than the spirit Froebel’s 
work making his forms and methods invariable. The spirit 
Froebel himself was that liberty and progress; while his 
disciples, the excess their blind worship, too often become 
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creatures routine and slaves educational material which 
they look upon sacred. 

What worthy unreserved praise the American peda- 
gogues that their enthusiasm for the kindergarten does not 
make them forget that that establishment should not sub- 
stitute for the family, except cases where the family incapa- 
ble bringing its children itself. They means intend 
have the school antagonize the home. They preferred the 
name kindergarten maternal school memory Froebel, 
but there also another reason why they did not use the same 
term with us, and that that they already have maternal 
schools,” which are institutions entirely different charac- 
ter. Brooklyn, Chicago, and other places classes, meet- 
ings mothers, have been instituted. Thousands mothers 
attend these meetings for the purpose learning their duties 
and how perform them better. American pedagogues have, 
therefore, been working make the kindergarten less neces- 
sary. They have intention dispossessing the family, and 
only invite school those children whose parents are over- 
whelmed with work are bad habits, and whose children 
consequently may called children the street rather than 
the home. 

The United States great country for pedagogical investi- 
gations. Such inquiry into the results kindergarten edu- 
cation was prepared expressly for the Paris Exposition. the 
request Miss Blow, Mr. Edwin Seaver, Superintendent 
Schools Boston, drew circular and ad- 
dressed the teachers the first division elementary schools. 
The questions were follows 

How long have you taught the first division? 

What proportion (in per cent) your pupils have come 
from the kindergartens? 

What peculiarities have you noticed among the children 
from the kindergartens compared with the others? 

what way you think that the education the kinder- 
gartens has influenced the progress the children the ele- 
mentary divisjon? their progress been more rapid? 

The object was compare, from the point view their 
school aptitudes, the children who come the primary 
schools directly from their homes and those who have already 
passed one stage schooling the kindergartens. The cor- 
respondents were requested answer with entire frankness, and 
not withhold any criticisms they had any make. 

Miss Blow has collected, analyzed and classified the one hun- 
dred and sixty-three answers which were made the interroga- 
tories. She eliminated thirty-six which she deemed incomplete, 
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and the one hundred and twenty-seven remaining she found 
that one hundred and two were favorable and twenty-five un- 
favorable the kindergarten. Even the unfavorable replies 
the criticism was not wholly adverse, but was tempered with 
praise. Thus was recognized that the graduates the kin- 
dergarten have the advantage over their comrades possessing 
greater facility verbal expression, superior power ob- 
servation, the extent general knowledge and manual 
dexterity. the other hand, they are charged with being 
more inclined prattling, less docile and less amenable 
school discipline. These criticisms seem have come from 
teachers who were given routine, and placed order and the 
mechanical regularity the class room above everything, and 
who cannot pardon restlessness talkativeness pupil, for- 
getting that they are the signs liveliness and good spirits. 
Miss Blow cites long extracts from other replies which testify 
the good results obtained the kindergartens. regards 
discipline, most the correspondents admit that little more 
difficult establish among kindergarten graduates, because 
they have been accustomed greater freedom but they soon get 
over their habits turbulence since they have difficulty 
understanding the necessity order, being quicker-minded than 
other children. After few weeks school, discipline easier 
maintain with them than with any other class 
composed kindergarten graduates delightful social com- 
munity.” The most striking peculiarity such children 
high moral tone.” the same time their intellectual faculties 
are better developed, and the testimonials this point are too 
numerous repeat. The pupils American kindergartens are 
veritable infant prodigies they merit all the praise which 
bestowed upon them. They have more imagination than their 
comrades, they comprehend more readily, they understand na- 
ture better, and they have greater love for beautiful things. 
Their logical powers” and creative powers” are spoken of. 
Allowing for some exaggeration, seems clear that the Ameri- 
can kindergarten aims especially quickening the intelligence, 
the taste for nature and the spirit observation, encum- 
bering the memory with premature and useless knowledge. 
Miss Blow did not derive her information from Boston alone. 
She received testimony from St. Louis, and also from Chicago, 
where the kindergarten movement has been most marked. 
From all sides the replies were favorable. Superintendent 
Andrews writes that the kindergarten now considered. 
Chicago one the great hopes the social future the 
city. 
have paused thus long this vestibule the school—the 
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kindergarten—because communications expressly prepared for 
our Exposition teachers who declare that great pleasure 
for them answer questions proposed for that object ought 
receive particular attention. Besides, not the kindergarten 
the most important institutions, since continues the 
work the family, forms habits and produces some the 
earliest impressions which will influence the entire life, and 
since, especially, its influence pre-eminently moral and social? 
the authority and personal worth the teachers have per- 
haps the greatest weight, and the Americans are right when they 
say that true the kindergarten more than any other 
school that the teacher makes what is. 

now find ourselves the section the common schools. 
Let first read the tables statistics the walls, which show 
few lines the immense development American primary 
instruction. 

the first place the number children receiving primary 
instruction (from six fourteen years age) was 15,038,636 
1897-1898, whom 14,589,036 were the public and 
1,249,665 were the private schools. interesting, 
wish note the extraordinary progress the United States, 
compare the figures for 1898 with those 1870. twenty- 
eight years the number has doubled, since 1870 there were 
only 7,561,582 pupils the schools. The explanation this 
enormous increase found the prodigious growth 
the population, which increased from millions 1870 
millions will noticed, however, that the increase 
the school population has been more rapid than that the 
general population. there proportionally greater number 
children? not think so, for even the United States 
they are complaining the decrease the birth rate. The 
real reason that the taste for education has increased, and the 
compulsory laws, which exist out States, have pro- 
duced their effect. Doctor Harris shows his 
interesting monograph Elementary Education, the enrollment 
children has increased from per cent per cent the 
population. 

The figures the American statisticians are not favorable 
the discrepancy between the enrollment and the attendance, 
which not more than about per cent. the United 
States, according Doctor Harris, the millions enrolled 
the attendance was only 10,286,092 leaving nearly 
tive million delinquents. The appropriation, rather appro- 
priations, for public instruction the different States are natu- 
rally enormous, and they are increasing every day. Doctor 
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Harris calculates that, taking into account the State taxes, the 
local taxes, the income from permanent funds, etc., the budget 
for primary instruction amounts 199 millions dollars for 
the whole United 194 millions dollars 
were expended, nearly thousand millions francs. The 
salaries teachers and superintendents amounted 123 millions 
round numbers, little more than 600 millions francs, 
63.8 per cent the total expenditure. The highest salaries 
are paid the Western States the Pacific coast, where the 
mean the salaries $58 month for male teachers, and $50 
for females. The increase expenditure from 1870 1897 
was 125 millions dollars. ‘The number schools and teach- 
ers, which has more than doubled, explains this rapid increase 
but must also take into account that the salaries themselves 
have become higher, supervision costs more and the school 
buildings have improved; that while 1870 the expenditure 


per capita the pupils was $15.20, 1897 had risen 


$18.86. Records, will seen, are well kept the United 
States notwithstanding the difficulty getting accurate returns 
country which not centralized, and where the financial 
accounts States, say nothing Territories, must 
separately consulted. 

finish our statistical account give the statistics 
teachers. France our school army 
111,166 teachers the public schools (figures 1897). What 
shall say the United States, with their 409,193 teachers 
the same year for population which nevertheless not 
double that France? this multitude over 400,000 teach- 
ers women are the majority, there being only 131,750 male 
277,443 female teachers. clear that the United States 
the tendency more and more toward feminizing the teaching 
corps. 1880 the proportion male teachers was per 
cent, while was only 32.2 per cent women are 
the majority not only teachers, but they are beginning 
take large place the administrative functions. There are 
nearly 300 temale superintendents all. 1899 there were 
two women filling the highest administrative positions Amer- 
ican education State superintendents, city superintendents 
and 256 county superintendents. must, however, said 
that appearances slightly exceed the reality American statis- 
tics. Thus, the 400,000 teachers, there certain number 
who are not regular teachers connected with their schools all 
the year round. Doctor Harris states that the rural schools 
still continue their ancient practice only keeping open 
days the year, and during those temporary winter sessions 
occasional teachers, makeshift teachers,” speak, are em- 
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ployed who have other occupations during the remaining three- 
quarters the year. well-known fact, also, that all 
American schools, even city schools, the duration the 
annual sessions relatively short. The ideal this respect 
would be, according Doctor Harris, two hundred days school- 
ing year, the rate five days week for forty weeks, 
nine months and half this ideal not realized, 
the average duration being only 143 days, about seven 
months out the year. the most advanced States, those 
the North and the Atlantic seaboard, the average rises 
174 days, but the Central and Southern States does not 
reach 100 days. 

year thus somewhat short for the American pupil, 
but, the other hand, passes eight years school. There 
thus compensation, and this long school life certainly allows 
him acquire the knowledge prescribed the programme 
American primary instruction. The school, says Doctor 
Harris, place each future citizen position read 
the newspapers, write well, and perform arithmetical 
operations, besides giving him some knowledge geography. 
This not very ambitious aim, but the importance attached 
the reading newspapers Doctor Harris merits attention. 
remarks that the transformation illiterate population, 
the instruction which enables read the newspapers and 
consequently causes reflect upon national and international 
interests, the greatest good which results from the American 
system public instruction. other words Doctor Harris 
has illusions the immediate and positive results the 
instruction given the primary schools. judges that its 
principal value consists giving the child the means con- 
tinuing its education itself after life, and prosecute 
incessantly means the multitude cheap books and 
periodicals all kinds which are constantly being published.* 
cannot denied that Doctor Harris thus creates very grave 
responsibility for the newspapers the United States assign- 
ing them the charge and honor being the real educators 
the nation. The United States indeed fortunate country 
the editors its newspapers can really fulfill such high 
mission 

well known, there central authority the United 
States, with their federative and decentralized population, 
impose set rules and programs upon the whole 
country. Each State organizes its school system suit itself; 


*Thanks the public libraries books are within the reach every one. These libraries 
which contained only 13,329,526 volumes 1875, twenty years later 1895 had 34,596,258 
The rapidity the increase remarkable, 
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but the requirements being everywhere the same happens 
that, sort spontaneous consensus, the independent efforts 
the different parts that immense empire have resulted 
formulating nearly identical system regulations. Freedom 
choice has not interfered with certain degree uniformity 
the results. There single and only government the 
United States, but there public spirit which circulates all 
the members that vast body and assures its unity. not 
know there not France, spite its identical legislation 
for the whole country, greater difference between the schools 
say, Brittany and those Provence, than there the 
United States, with forty-five distinct legislatures, between the 
schools the North, the Center and the South, those 
the Atlantic and those the Pacific coasts. examine the 
work the pupils the Denver schools, described their 
exercises shown the Exposition, Denver being the young 
metropolis Colorado, the City the Plains” 
(although situated the foot the Rocky Mountains), city 
which was only founded 1858, but now numbers nearly 150,- 
examine the exercises her school- 
children and compare them with the school work exhibited 
the ancient and classical city Boston, shall find notice- 
able difference. 

The reason that the school organization the United 
States, which was not improvised day but has been the 
work time, voluntary imitation has played great part. 
New-comers the country have followed the examples the 
ancestors American civilization and their own successful 
neighbors. Thanks the profusion pedagogical journals 
abundantly scattered through the country, and publicity 
which have conception France, whatever good 
done one extremity the territory immediately known 
the other, and copied, least imitated, that one and the 
same set methods and rules propagated everywhere 
kind moral contagion, which aided common aspirations 
toward the same common object. Moreover, although there 
Ministry Public Instruction the United States pre- 
scribe laws, there are large associations composed the most 
distinguished educators the country who, reporting the 
results experiments and co-ordinating the initiatives from dif- 
ferent sources, bring out the essential points multiplicity 
trials, and intervene recommend, not impose, model pro- 
grams. Thus, National Education Association 
drew complete plan studies for the eight years ele- 
mentary schooling, which local school authorities have cer- 
tainly been guided modifying the courses study for schools 
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the last few years. take the exact text their pro- 
gram from the monograph Dr. Harris.* 

This plan studies includes two characteristic innovations 
which show very clearly the importance elementary educa- 
tion the United States, the tendency there extend the field 
studies—the long period eight years school life allowing 
leisurely movement—and the intention facilitate the 
passage from the primary the secondary grade instruction 
introducing into the elementary schools studies which are 
reserved France exclusively for colleges and These 
two innovations consist the introduction foreign language, 
living dead, Latin, French, German, the option the 
pupil, into the studies the eighth year, the extent five 
lessons week thirty minutes each; and the introduction 
algebra into the studies the seventh and eighth years, five 
lessons week. are good plans, but must admitted 
that they exist for the most part only paper and that, 
matter fact, the American school far from having realized all 


Spelling lists 


English Grammar 


Oral, with composition lessons lessons week with 


text-book 
ati les 
Latin | | : | | | sone 
Arithmetic . . 5 lessons a week with text-book 
a week 


Geography lessons week with text-book lessons week 


week 


Natural Science 
Hygiene 


week 


Oral, minutes week 


U. Ss. Constitution 


General History 


Physical Culture Sixty minutes week 


Sixty minutes a week 


Vocal Music divided into lessons 


Drawing Sixty minutes week 


Sewing Cookery each week 
Number Lessons daily daily aily daily daily daily daily 
exer. exer. exer, exer, exer. exer, exer. exer, 
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that the members the National Association designed for 
their somewhat ambitious programs. far instruction 
French particular concerned, have vainly sought 
specimen this study among the exercises exhibition. Only 
the exercise books sent from the Boston high schools 
find any attempts French composition. German taught 
Chicago, beginning with the fifth year; but the situation there 
peculiar, the composite population Chicago comprising 
hundreds thousands citizens German origin. 
Latin, seems, too, that the recommendations the National 
Association have remained dead letter. the other hand 
find the Chicago schools, again, not real exercises 
algebra, least problems geometry solved algebra.* 

The exercises sent from New York indicate more complete 
instruction, and show that there regular course algebra 
the eighth year.t 

These, however, are exceptions; ventures which only the 
schools cities advanced intellectual culture permitted them- 
would more important examine how the essential portions 
the programmes are applied. What first strikes looking 
over the work the pupils, reading the programmes, the 
predominance concrete over abstract subjects. There not 
much orthography only studied during three years, while 
penmanship studied for six years. There very little history, 
the Americans caring little for the past, but the other hand 
there much geography. the present world which 
desired show the young American. Doubtless will 
well drilled arithmetic, which will need his practical life 
business man some industry. nation, says Dr. 
Harris, pays much attention arithmetic. But large place 
also allotted the study nature, much larger than with us, 
because the future workman must know the natural forces which 
must master and subdue. 


(Concluded next month.) 


Here example, the work boy twelve the eighth year, The question is, 
pare the curved surface hemisphere with the lateral surface cylinder whose diameter and 
altitude equal the diameter the hemisphere. The solution given the following terms with- 
out calculation: the ratio the entire surface hemisphere inches diameter the 
hemisphere the lateral surface cylinder. 


take few examples from the books Brooklyn school, the eighth year. 


I 1 1 
First Given Solution: 
4 
1 I 1 
3*=90 
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WASHINGTON. 


FRED O. ELLIS, MASTER NORCROSS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


What name known every land, 
And dear sons, 
Ruler firm yet kindly hand? 
That name 
Who faltered never the right 
Till victory was 
Till out war shone Freedom’s light? 
was great Washington. 
Let monarchs boast warlike deeds 
And conquests bravely won, 
Where tyranny, not freedom, leads 
have our Washington. 
soldier ever first war, 
And steadfast the sun, 
And first peace and virtue, for 
was our Washington. 
Till liberty and truth depart, 
And freedom’s work done, 
Forever first every heart 
Will great Washington. 


THE QUESTION LANGUAGE AFFECTED 
OUR NEW POLITICAL RELATIONS. 


FREDERICK WM. CHAPMAN, FAIRHOPE, ALA. 


SIMPLER and more logical method spelling our Eng- 
lish tongue,—one more strictly phonetic character than 
that which has been hitherto entrenched scholastic usage—has 
long been felt want and object attainment with many who 
have been aware the anomalous and absurd position the lan- 
guage placed compared with other idioms, and the dis- 
advantage and difficulty its acquirement foreigners, owing 
its erratic orthography. All efforts remedy this defect have 
far been unavailing, and would seem though they were 
about abandoned despair. 

But now there comes most urgent call that this subject 
aken anew, and receive further serious consideration, partic- 
ularly from the educators this country. The extension the 
governmental sway this English-speaking Republic over 
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countries peopled millions whom Spanish is, the main, 
the native and only known tongue, would seem important 
factor determining what should done the direction 
making the tongue which must one day substituted for theirs, 
these lands ahd peoples are become integral part the 
Anglo-American nation, more easily apprehended these, 
present, alien subjects its rule. 

With respect orthography the Spanish language may 
fairly regarded the complete antithesis the its 
spelling almost purely phonetic,—as much as, more so, than 
that any other modern tongue—rendering one the easi- 
est acquire. Even English-speaking person—a child just 
learning read—could much more readily learn read the 
Spanish, almost any other idiom, than his own. all re- 
member what succession stumbling-blocks were com- 
pelled surmount before could with any confidence our 
ability spell correctly, essay the perilous task English com- 
position; even so, the dictionary still ever the elbow 
author, editor learned professor keep them straight the 
matter orthography, determine frequently recurrent, un- 
certain points therein. And the instruction children, what 
branch more despairingly tedious bring them through than 
this same one spelling. 

The writer had some years ago, among other pupils commit- 
ted his care and instruction, two little Spanish-speaking boys 
from Porto Rico, being somewhat conversant with their 
language, but they knowing little English and remembers 
how was with feeling almost shame that undertook 
them in” the orthographic incongruities his own 
tongue, which must have struck them forcible contrast 
with the common-sense, philosophic system their own beauti- 
ful castellano. Although, view other results, the transfer 
from Spanish Anglo-American sovereignty the 
tropical lands the Antilles and the Orient may well sub- 
ject for deep-felt gratulation, the displacement the logical, 
consistent, simple system Spanish spelling for the chaotic, 
illogical, inconsistent method the English, difficult, and 
stumbling-block for native and foreigner alike, discredit 
our scholastic advancement, calls the rather for expressions 
regret and dissatisfaction. 
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Now that the problem fairly and squarely before the educa- 
tors this country deal pupils with the people, alien 
race, others, should this question language, intruding itself, 
must, the very outset, taken and considered; and 
while working for the educational improvement these new 
wards the nation, should decide whether the task before 
may not greatly facilitated improvement our own 
medium communicating ideas, rendering it, the simplifica- 
tion and better ordering its phonetic sign elements, more 
available for unaccustomed learners. 

Why not meet our pupils half way teaching them our lan- 
guage, adopting their orthography? the Spanish, the 
language the pupils, the model guide for the new and 
better spelling English, the language the teachers; let the 
latter made conform its vowel sounds the pronuncia- 
tion common all other forms civilized speech, and, with 
some modifications, owing the occurrence sounds the one 
tongue which are wanting the other, the othography that 
our new possessions transferred our own, which would 
render easier both for ourselves and these others either 
teach, acquire and speak properly. 

That with all our claims and resources nation intellectu- 
ally advanced, cannot effect what another nation deemed 
much inferior this and other respects, has accomplished 
through its Academy* for its official tongue, would seem truly 
strange. The time has come for get together and see what 
may done either through the formation national academy 
our own, some other medium for the betterment our 
language. 


THE TRAINING THE NEGRO TEACHER. 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, A.M., DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY, STATE INDUS- 
TRIAL COLLEGE, COLLEGE, GA. 

HERE would small need discussing this subject 
extenso, were not the consensus opinion, reported 

the Normal School Committee the National Educational 
Association, that negro teachers are give special trend 
the industrial activities the people among whom they labor, 
and are become leaders all progress, intellectual and eco- 
nomic because the problems that confront them are distinctly 
special and local, and [the Normal Schools] have mind many 


Real Academia Royal Spanish Academy, founded 1714 for the revision 
the Spanish idiom, 
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more interests and economic needs than simply the preparation 
teachers teach the ordinary schools alone, the theory 
that these industrially trained colored Normal graduates have 
larger and more fundamental mission than the scholastic in- 
struction commonly considered the province the elementary 
school.” Hence the committee found that colored nor- 
mal schools the South are nearly all industrial, and are 
attempt suit the provincial demand supply the Negro with 
skill workmanship, well ability and scholarship teach 
the ordinary Committee’s Reports, A., 
Vols. ’97 and 

Evidently the race question” has shaped the training the 
Negro teacher, and has established precedent the matter 
difficult set aside. argue against precedent ofttimes 
unpopular, and often unconvincing. However, this article 
attempt show the wisdom partially setting aside the 
precedent shown the report quoted above. 

present there school the South devoted exclu- 
sively the professional training Negro teachers. The 
reason apparent: there are not few normal 
schools, public and private, and schools with normal 
departments,” which academic attention given pedagogy 
with here and there modicum practice-teaching, either 
moot school incipient training school. The work 
these schools many-sided,” the more prepare the intend- 
ing teacher face his racial environment than 
thus face the schoolroom. With few exceptions the nor- 
mal instruction but travesty—an alloy academic and 
industrial training. Now the question arises, this 
should be? Does the Negro teacher need any other than the 
all-around training now given him? The Negro’s industrial 
development, the gradual passing his institutions learning 
into his own hands, and the general educational awakening 
the South, seem indicate that needs more specific peda- 
gogical training,—that the time has fully come for new 
departure that direction. 

With the establishment dual system education the 
South came great demand for Negro teachers, and well nigh 
all Negroes any degree literary ability went teaching. 
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Consequently there was glut the market, and the standards 
salary and fitness were lowered that the best equipped 
teachers were handicapped, and that, too, wonderful tell, 
their own equipment. The woods were full Professors 
black, who were able, hook crook,” meet the tests 
(wholly academic) for licensure. the absence demand 
for any other than that grade teacher the schools made 
special effort normal training, but continued pitch their 
work along academic and industrial lines. This free-for-all 
race into the Negro schools had much establishing the 
precedent against facto Negro normal school, inasmuch 
there was genuine demand for the product such school. 
Although the tense used this paragraph, yet the pres- 
ent tense can used without violence the facts the case. 
The reason for this state affairs multiform, and not far 
seek. But that another story. 

However, perceptible change taking place the Negro’s 
condition, which augurs better things for the future. His indus- 
trial life being differentiated, and other avenues, mechanical, 
commercial and professional, are drawing the educated Negro 
from the schoolroom—thanks the propaganda industrial 
education. The teacher’s desk becoming less and less cyno- 
sure for the eyes every Negro graduate.” With the pass- 
ing the dispensation that allowed persons teach the Negro 
schools without much regard fitness motives, there 
will come demand for better type teachers for these 
schools, and with this demand must come more distinctive 
normal school, college, devoted supplying this type 
Negro teacher. The pompous reign the ubiquitous Negro 
Professor” for revenue only drawing close, and with 
the policy that enthroned him. 

the beginning popular education the South, only the 
primary schools were placed under the tutelage Negro 
teachers. Now there movement toward placing 
the secondary schools and colleges his hands. Indeed, with 
one two exceptions, this transfer has already been accom- 
plished the State institutions for the technical and advanced 
literary training the Negro youth. This movement but the 
logical sequence system schools such exists the 
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South. This means increasing demand for Negro specialists 
men and women competent not only teach 
schools, but also supervise schools—to take, well 
follow, the educational initiative. system schools, 
education, complete and enduring that does not conserve itself 
preparing men and women competent fill every position 
created it. And the system Negro schools excep- 
tion this principle. The Negro teacher’s educational insight 
should deep and keen that any other teacher, for, 
surely, his literary and professional needs are great, his 
problem difficult. His training, therefore, should com- 
mensurate with that his fellow-teachers other races. Com- 
parisons are odious, but 

Another, and inconsiderable factor creating this demand 
for better trained Negro teacher, the general educational re- 
vival now sweeping over the South, the effect which even the 
Negro schools are beginning and municipal 
school boards are raising the standards licensure, and are 
making them more and more professional. This policy right- 
fully gives the vantage the normal trained applicant. This 
another earnest better training for Negro teachers, and 
that, too, the hands the State. 

Just here very practical question arises Granting the neces- 
sity such departure, how can successfully brought about 
without making new drafts upon school funds already too small 
—without placing extra burden upon private munificence? 
There are three practical ways which can done: Reor- 
ganize the so-called normal schools along more definite pedagog- 
ical lines; establish departments, chairs, pedagogy the 
Negro institutions higher learning, and concentrate large 
per cent Negro’s apportionment the Peabody Educational 
Fund upon Teachers’ Normal College like that for the White 
teachers Nashville, Tennessee; and, with part the 
residue, subsidize the work other schools. 

With two three exceptions, every Southern State has the 
prophecy Negro normal school. work these schools 
can easily reorganized make the preparation 
teachers the type herein advocated their objective—their edu- 
cational leader.” Again, those schools this class that have 
industrial well academic fourtdations, such the Tuske- 
gee Institute and the and Colleges, can differentiate 
their work offer special normal training those desiring 
it, just they now offer special industrial training those de- 
siring This policy has been successfully inaugurated 
the Hampton Institute and the Spelman Seminary. 
Practically, all the Negro colleges and universities have 
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departments.” These can easily converted into 
departments pedagogy, under the direction man 
woman who shall also have charge the collegiate work 
psychology and allied subjects. The primary grades (and most 
them have such grades) can attached this department 
schools practice. Thus would this phase their work 
placed upon professional basis, and that extent made more 
effective. Howard University thus reorganizing its normal 
work. Precedent not wanting for this upward departure. 
The white colleges and universities are paying increasing atten- 
tion pedagogy, both science and art, because 
becoming apparent that these institutions must take more 
seriously the work preparing teachers especially for the sec- 
ondary schools. And the forces that are causing them under- 
take this work are pressing hard, not harder, upon Negro 
colleges, since higher per cent their graduates elect teach- 
ing than the graduates the white colleges. 
And for long time will this continue true. 

The Peabody Educational Fund has done much (possibly 
more than any other agency) for Southern education. Its chief 
agent the Peabody Normal College, with its system State 
scholarships, which has the white schools large num- 
ber expert teachers and educationists. has also done 
much the same direction subsidizing such schools the 
Winthrop Normal College South Carolina. general 
way this Fund also doing something for the training Negro 
teachers. makes appropriations certain Negro normal 
schools the sort herein described. also supports 
institutes—sporadic summer normal schools. Although much 
good derived from these schools and institutes, yet 
thought some that the same amount used that for the 
whites would more effective, that would elevate and 
inspire the Negro teacher giving him that deep educational 
insight much brings into the presence 
the one serious defect the great majority Negro teachers,— 
lack any proper conception education teaching. 
True, many them can, and ofttimes do, follow blindly note- 
book methods and devices; but they have clear knowledge 
the underlying principles, and cannot be, even their best, 
much else than method-mongers. Nor 
can they blamed, for they, many cases, faithfully follow 
the doled out them, either institute 
fact is, there school south Mason and Dixon’s line (pos- 
sibly barring two Washington, C.) where Negro 
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teacher can get that pedagogical training and inspiration that 
will make him rather than Beyond question 
the Peabody Fund would add new impetus Negro educa- 
tion were move toward the establishment, the endow- 
ment, such institution the central South with system 
State scholarships. 

After all, the inaugural this new policy the system 
Negro schools does not require new appropriations, either 
private public, but funds already hand 
The funds now being spent under the policy that 
now obtains for the training Negro teachers are ample—at 
least, are for the one policy for the other. The 
ends are one—the training teachers. The question issue 
merely one means methods. Shall the training the 
Negro teacher continue along the old academic and industrial 
lines, shall directed along lines more distinctively ped- 
agogical? The latter alternative seems the wiser view 
the facts that there growing demand both 
and from without the race for more progressive teacher 
having literary culture and deeper professional 
knowledge, and that the present educational agents the 
South can easily and without extra expense re-adjust their work 
meet this demand. both desirable and feasible. 
Will done those within whose power it? 


THE STUDY ART UNIVERSITIES. 


ALFRED M. BROOKS, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


VERY expression human genius, contained the great 
works art come down from former times, has 
ennobling and elevating influence upon present humanity. 
recognize such expressions, and measure appreciate such 
works, forms very essential part education. 
the university that send the youths the land for such 
one which implies far more than the acquirement 
information, matter how vast and accurate. Bishop Butler 
said that the least part education,” and well 
would for most applied his statement our own 
fortunate, indeed, for those whom are educating, 
applied his statement our methods, and place the 
continual pouring facts, spent part our time show- 
ing the student how use what has already acquired. 

Nobody would think calling man educated who had only 
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learned read and write. Such man has acquired certain 
necessary information,—a tool with which work, but more. 
His education comes when begins read the books which 
contain the thought and genius his fellow-men, living and 
dead; when begins weigh their ideas, judge their 
soundness, and discriminate between the truth and falsehood 
they contain. The educated man the man who has learned 
think for himself, and have reverence for the thought 
others, matter what medium expressed, words, 
poetry; stone, architecture and sculpture; sound, 
music; color, painting. the man who has always 
the double object laying wisdom for personal benefit and 
public good. All true education humble and generous, for 
recognizes that while future progress depends upon it, turn 
depends upon the past. 

The fires genius burn but few souls, but there are sparks 
from those glorious fires all us. Few men, for example, 
write beautiful poetry, but all normal men have that them 
which responds more less the influence beautiful poetry. 
That precious something spark from the fire genius. 
The truly educated man fans into the flame appreciation, 
and thereby gains ever-increasing comfort and solace for all 


the days his life. But not our intention urge the study 
poetry upon the readers this essay. Those who know 
anything its inestimable value are all agreed upon this point. 
would now attempt set forth few reasons why the sister 
arts architecture, sculpture and painting should studied 
the show that they are the expression man’s 
genius, his reason and imagination, and such have 
mean place among those subjects, the knowledge which 
forms part liberal education. 

these three arts, architecture the most important, 
chronologically stands first; for men had build temples and 
tombs before they could carve paint decorations upon the 
walls them. art which has always had the most inti- 
mate relations with the life mankind. The style and quality 
the architecture state, past present, bears 
unimpeachable testimony concerning the civilization 
perity the citizens population. President Eliot recent 
speech said, Architecture, that first the fine arts, which lends 
more than any other the glorification and service civil- 
ized people, welcome among us.” 
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Every educated man expected know something the 
origin and development the governments and jurisprudence 
the past, for those his own day and generation must 
small measure based upon them. profit the errors 
and inspired the true greatness the past, the 
inheritance the present. The very buildings which our 
laws are enacted, and from which our justice dispensed, are 
like manner modeled after earlier constructions. Three im- 
portant factors enter alike into the problem building and gov- 
erning: the understanding and avoiding past wrong, the 
emulating past right, and just comprehension present 
needs. the greatest importance that remember all 
matters, law-making and building, that our works home 
must worthy, not alone for our own good, but because the 
example which they are the tens thousands semi- 
savage people hom have taken upon ourselves civilize. 
accomplish this noble, but greater than Herculean task, 
imperatively necessary that should have education the 
best sense the word. The universities our land are among 
the chief sources whence must spring this saving power. 

The architecture Egypt, her temples and tombs, speaks 
clearly those who attend, the aims and beliefs great 
nation gone its rest centuries before the first historian put 
papyrus. careful study these monuments can 
gather great stores knowledge deep interest the histo- 
rian, well practical use the builder and for 
Egypt the subject the first chapter history, and the peo- 
ple Egypt designed the earliest extant works architecture. 
nation has raised vaster more enduring monuments. The 
arch type all Egyptian buildings, the pyramid, pointed 
truncated, the stablist form matter can assume, and this form 
once chosen was always adhered to. The same conservatism 
appears every detail: the forms moldings, the design 
gates, and the plan columns not showing any material change 
during the passage twenty centuries. 

The sculpture Egypt, highly developed the Sphinx, 
bears witness two important facts. One, that must have 
been practiced for centuries, and have through many 
stages experiment and failure, before reaching advanced 
state development: proof, any such were needed, the 
almost unappreciable remoteness the beginnings civiliza- 
tion. The other, that during the many centuries succeeding the 
age the Sphinx, while Egyptian sculptors continued make 
statues great and small, their progress was gradual. 
advanced, but was slowly, and the spirit conservatism 
which characterized everything Egyptian. their painting, 
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which was largely upon walls, they would seem never have 
progressed far, either method inv ention, beyond those con- 
ditions which the early examples the art conditions 
which express sound understanding the principles which 
underlie conventional decoration, but show lack imagina- 
tive and exalted conceptions nature precisely the same 
manner that their sculpture lacks such conceptions the human 
face and figure. 

certain grand simplicity and everlasting repose charac- 
terize the architecture Egypt, likewise are they noted 
her sculpture and painting. arts all bear the stamp 
highly developed reason, but want the seal perfection, that 
they have not what has long been acknowledged the eminent 
sign perfection all the arts,” imagination. All her works 
are massive and easily comprehended qualities which most 
become the foundations any fabric, and most all the fabric 
civilized society, which, far know, Egypt laid 
the corner stone. 

Drawing nearer point years reach epoch when, 
the common consent all, the little land Greece brought 
forth race men remarkable for their nobility nature, phy sical 
and intellectual. Greeks were the crowning glory that 
institution, the foundations which have just said were 
laid Egypt. was characteristic the Greek genius 
take whatever found good, any form, among any people, 
and any land, and passing through the crucible the 
Greek mind, bring forth new, altered, better, often perfect, 
and always Greek. was not much that the Greeks invented, 
that they perfected the inventions others. the 
cians belongs the honor having invented the alphabet, the 
most valuable all human inventions perhaps, but was the 
Greeks who, making use the alphabet, developed the most 
expressive and perfect languages. 

The Egyptians built, sculptured and so, too, did the 
Assyrians and Persians, but was the Greeks, with their vast 
intellects and lofty imaginations, who built, sculptured and 
painted such manner cause their works the 
models perfection all succeeding races and generations. 
The Greeks discovered, and then followed almost unconsciously, 
the underlying principles of, and the laws governing, all great 
art. Like such principles and laws, all branches man’s 
labor, they found them simple. The great good 
came this was that every artist, whether playwright, poet, 
architect, sculptor painter, had intelligent and educated 
public for audience and critic. The people listened and looked, 
and having comprehension the most important principles 
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the art before them, intelligently criticised what they heard and 
saw. ‘They did not wait, do, for the published opinions 
few supposedly competent and initiated persons. not 


thought that every man Athens, every Athenian, could 


write like design like sculpture like 
but, the other every educated citizen Athens 
desired, and made his business, know enough 
ciples great art enable him distinguish between fine and 
inferior works. the people, intelligently demanding what 
was good, incited the artists even greater enthusiasm the 
technicalities their art, the care and skill with which they 
used chisel and brush, order that they might the better express 
the noble conceptions which thronged the Greek Mr. 
Percy Gardner, Oxford, recently said the Greeks: Their 
surroundings expressed them clearly the shell snail 
indicates its species. They were always, speak, blossom- 
ing works art; they thought and felt stone and marble, 
the great national pictures which adorned all the places 
public resort. Some appreciation these necessary any 
full understanding Hellenic life.’ 

Nothing will more improve our own architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting than the general dissemination under- 
standing some the most important laws and principles 
these arts, which like all laws and principles truth are un- 
changing. The Greeks for the most part discovered and worked 
these out for themselves, but we, the splendid inheritance 
buildings and statues which they left us, have little more 
than read printed page. That page from the history 
man, and written characters which are the works man. 
this rightly means two vastly important elements edu- 
cation: one the acquirement understanding and apprecia- 
tion greatness art; the other acquirement the true 
spirit emulation. The first must had all 
sons, and then the second will come naturally the few who 
devote their lives and intelligences actual production,—the 
architects, sculptors and painters—for they will then, 
were, play enlightened audiences. 

The point would emphasize this: the university the 
place which get the basis these understanding and dis- 
criminating and appreciating powers the university the place 
whence have right look for the educated and enlightened 
audience. college not the place out which shall come 
architect, sculptor painter. give the education necessary 
such the business the professional and technical schools 
far lies their power. 

Another and perhaps not less brilliant example the height 
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which civilization has attained times past under- 
stood studying the arts Italy from the time Dante that 
Michelangelo. this period there fortunately remains 
abundance the choicest works. 

all the cities Greece, Athens was foremost architecture 
and sculpture. all the cities Italy, Florence, fair capi- 
tal Tuscany, took precedence. How great Florence was 
commercially, how she founded the banking business Europe, 
how she made war and declared peace, and helped mighty sov- 
ereigns out difficulties, set forth perhaps nowhere else 
few pages Macaulay’s essay upon Machiavelli. How 
her princes and citizens, like those her prototype Athens, 
made themselves sound critics and judges all the arts which 
adorn human life and help make worth having; how they 
comprehended the same principles which the Greeks had eigh- 
teen hundred years earlier; how these people established new 
architectural styles, and made them characteristically and dis- 
tinctively their school sculpture, the works 
which were fresh and unclassical, yet often scarcely less 
beautiful than the best school painters whose works 
are how people the most remarkable commer- 
cial attainments and success, the same time were people 
unrivaled artistic ability and feeling, subject which cannot 
receive too careful investigation and study. 

Such qualities these are, the present time, rarely com- 
bined, even individuals. the majority people they are 
believed wholly incompatible. But are unable 
combine them, let remember that there have been those who 
could; let try find out how they did it: above all, let 
learn stand humbly and thoughtfully before the works 
which they are known, and ceasing boast our own accom- 
plishments for our own greatest good, study theirs. Nor would 
thought decry our own age and our own accomplish- 
ments. Our danger lies forgetting that there have been other 
ages and peoples; those which have far excelled ours and 
the practice arts which and all civilized people must ever 
practice. 

little about the art painting and are done. Few 
can even practice successfully, and one who will not 
devote his entire time and energy it. the other hand, 
nearly every one can learn recognize and appreciate some 
the merits good pictures. this the principles good 
painting must studied, and they can nowhere advan- 
tageously studied the works acknowledged masters, either 
originals photographs directly taken from originals. gain 
some understanding the technical difficulties, which meant 
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knowledge perspective, foreshortening and proportion 
light and shade, which give the appearance 
solidity, and color, which makes the chief charm all natural 
things,—to this every student should devote number 
hours week for least year practice drawing with one 
the simplest, well one the most delicate, instruments, 

the lead pencil. this may well add some elementary 
practice the use water colors. The time which the average 
student his undergraduate course can ought give this 
work very yet the amount gained practical 
way, the added keenness which his sight attains, the steady- 
ing his hand and the increasing pleasure which sure 
seeing nature, are ample reward for the time and labor 
expended, and prove the truth Aristotle’s saying, that youths 
should taught draw, that their perceptions beauty may 
quickened.” The student will accomplish much; yet far 
more valuable will the recognition which will find himself 
forced make the vast amount which master the art 
painting has accomplish. Then let him remember that when 
all the technicalities the art have been mastered little more has 
been done than acquire the grammar and vocabulary with which 
express his thought. And now the student, having possessed 
himself much the technical and theoretical principles 
can, should turn the works the great masters painting 
the same spirit that would the great masters litera- 
ture, and sitting their feet drink the knowledge and wis- 
dom and beauty their minds, and the ideal conceptions 
their souls, who see nature and life more largely and clearly 
than he. 

would indeed pleasant know great deal about many 
subjects, but that our day and age impossible. He, how- 
ever, loses much who, hile strives know great deal 
single subject, disdains neglects something 
many. the universities that should afford oppor tunities for 
the acquirement such education; this knowing something, 
but that something thoroughly, many subjects for our hole 
after life will probably and necessarily largely absorbed 
our chosen occupation profession. 

Would not the universities wronging their students they 
neglected offer courses instruction the history the 
most important the courses which should guides and 
helps the right understanding and appreciation those arts, 
which have for ages marked our progress, moral and intellectual 
which are to-day, they have been the past, most insepar- 
ably connected with our lives and happiness—the arts litera- 
ture, music, architecture, sculpture and painting? Finally, are 
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not students needlessly narrowing their own horizons and disre- 
garding their own highest interests, well depriving them- 
selves much pleasure and help, wholly disregarding any- 
one these arts? least question worthy the very 
serious consideration every student. 


THE TRANSMIGRATION SOUL. 


FREDERICK A. WRIGHT, WESTFIELD, ME. 


hear the footsteps pass and die 
Along the slippery, dreary street 
But o’erhead the wind shouts gloriously 
the drifting clouds the winter sky 
And the driving rain and sleet. 


And answers the winds that blow 
And the clouds that beckon with ghostly hand 
Away from these wretched streets below, 
With their sordid struggle and squalid woe, 
Away freer land. 


And beneath these habits tame and mild 
glimpse different life appears 

The forest life that strong and wild; 

The father’s life that lives the child 
Through the changes all the years. 


And seem remember far away 

How the east wind moaned dripping wood 
And how followed the deer all day, 
And brought the terrible boar bay 

And slew him where 


watched the shivering water freeze 
the lonely marsh the forest dark, 
And the fog that drifts the winter breeze 
the rain-soaked trunks the leafless trees 
And heard the werewolf bark. 


gathered around the camp-fire bright, 

And piled the hissing fagots high, 
And basked the warmth and the cheery light. 
Our walls were the shadows the night, 

And our roof was the murky sky. 


recognize now the winds that blow 
And the clouds that beckon with ghostly hand 
And thoughts like wingéd arrows 
Through the arch the sky like the arch bow 
different life and land, 
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EDITORIAL. 
are just now the time year when the Day Prayer for 


Colleges and other institutions learning being observed. 

good idea have set day when the thoughts 
students shall specially turned this, the most important subject 
which can engage their young man woman wholly 
time good which settle this question student days. 
Teachers have great influence over their pupils, and may, they are 
dead earnest, turn their thoughts serious themes, and lead them 
decisions the good results which only eternity can unfold. 


significant fact that while almost every Southern State con- 
sidering the policy adopting the New England system 
literary, and some cases pecuniary test political suffrage, 

legislature has yet given heed the policy urged upon ex- 
tremists withdraw the opportunities for education now afforded 
the negro, whose persistent illiteracy acknowledged the cause 
movement. will well for our Northern educators watch 
every absurdity and injustice which may ventilated speech 
included bill thrown into Southern legislature. The Southern 
common school public to-day has gone through training nearly 
three centuries from the founding the building its 
last cotton has finally accepted the American idea that univer- 
sal education the only reliable foundation for the American order 
society and government. Every American State has the right say 
that shall governed the intelligence and character its own 
people, and that part its population that persists condition 
ignorance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity and vice shall have 
decisive voice public affairs. But only holds this right con- 
nection with the corresponding obligation every possible 
tical way labor for the abolition this condition all the agencies 
universal education. When our Southern statesmen quote Massa- 
chusetts the author the policy educational and, until re- 
cently, pecuniary qualification for suffrage, should remembered 
that to-day Massachusetts doing more prepare her great mass 
European immigrants for good American citizenship than any State 
the Union. not believe that any Southern State will con- 
tent risk the peril opening great black underworld bar- 
barism under its very foundations. 


most pronounced leader public education the Pacific 
coast, his varied service the teaching fraternity has done 
nothing more valuable than the revision 
treatise teaching, which first appeared several years ago. 
seems have been the first the authors this type publica- 
tion realize the fact that one the most essential qualifications 


JOHN SWETT, now retired, but for generation the 
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education the past. the rage for school- 
keeping our educators seem have forgotten times that the school 
one the most important, and certainly one the oldest human 
institutions, Probably much thought and high purpose and sac- 
rifice has gone into it, and much valuable experience has de- 
scended the modern teacher from his predecessors, any 
professional body. The attempt often made teach and write 
about the public schools our country without correct knowledge 
their origin, history and vital relation the American order, prac- 
tically turning the back the three centuries past, and regarding 
this field labor realm which things are one 
the most harmful educational blunders the time. sig- 
nificant fact that the one American educator who has done most 
build successful system common schools new country, 
should devote nearly one half the space his final volume written 
for teachers the most concise and illuminating summary the 
history school-keeping that has been yet produced. Henceforth, 
until something better has been produced this line, Dr. Swett’s 
treatise will remain the one among the multitude similar volumes 
that young American teacher can afford without. 


good teacher knowledge what has been achieved 

| 

| 
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NOTABLE meeting the Watch and Ward Society one 
our largest and most cultivated cities was recently held, 
which several speakers more than local reputation made 

some remarkable and suggestive statements concerning the dangers 
which the youth our country are exposed. One the most 
serious conditions confronting the workers for purity 
ness the almost universal sentiment certain that vice 
necessary, and that there such thing really pure young 
man. ‘This pernicious falsehood industriously circulated cer- 
tain fashionable clubs and other organizations, and any young man 
who makes different claim treated either extremely unsophis- 
ticated hypocrite. addition this, was pointed out that 
immense moneyed interest organized rottenness and profligacy 
working undermine the moral standards the 
the other hand, was shown that our churches and those who rep- 
resent the highest standards the school and home are often crimi- 
nally tolerant and indifferent these evils, because they are too 
modest and sensitive interfere with the matter. beg 
said one speaker, more wise, thoughtful and earnest pro- 
tecting your young boys from the perils which they face. How 
often parents think their boys are ignorant these things, when they 
are learning from the lowest sources, and how many parents have 
never said word against these secret forms temptation which 
come This same speaker went say that there 
natural instinct chivalry every man which can appealed 
to, and which will overcome all these temptations; possibility 
knighthood which every man can made become the defender 
the weak the unprotected everywhere. But this sentiment 
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must awakened the deliberate efforts parents and teachers. 
And this work now too often wholly neglected. thoroughly 
believe this doctrine, and are sadly conscious the fact that the 
subject passed and neglected many homes and most schools. 
have referred the subject before, and shall probably again. 
wait see general crusade against these terrible evils that are 
corrupting society and vitiating the physical and moral life man- 
kind. believe that instruction and counsel should given 
the schools that will make impossible for any person 
ignorance excuse for condition disease and sin which too 
often, under the present organization society, has its origin just 
this super-sensitive shrinking from responsibility the part those 
who are the natural and appointed guardians the children’s hearts 
and minds. 


one peril which our statesmen and politicians, with their 
usual dullness perception such matters, seem fail 
comprehend the working out our new 

nial policy, the impending danger that the American idea the 
relation religion education the new system public schools 
established these islands will ignored. have thought pos- 
sible the illiteracy these populations gener- 
ous provision free schooling, and have sent several most 
conspicuous our younger educators test their ability the 
achievement great success. There seems special trouble 
with the people, who once send their children large numbers. 
But these possessions are all inhabited nominally Catholic popu- 
lation, and with exceptions more apparent than real the re- 
ligious authorities have idea giving their old habit making 
the public school system marked agency the propagation 
their church. The Taft Commission, the endeavor 
this element, has proposed the incorporation the new system 
public education the Philippines clumsy arrangement 
substitute for our practice organizing religion and morality the 
broadest sense which all religious and moral people assent, 
the instruction, discipline and char: icter training every dep: 
the common school, leaving only the special theology ‘of the creeds 
and the polity and politics the different eelccsiastical bodies 
private management. place this, something like the absurdity 
once known the Parkepsie and “other places tested 
experiment, has been proposed; that the clergy every re- 
ligious denomination shall invited convenient times give relig- 
ious instruction each according its own view the schoolhouse 
the children whose parents are included their fold. This project 
the least practical and most mischievous the numerous evasions 
that have been dangled before our city boards education within 
the past five and twenty years. simply means turn every public 
schoolhouse these colonies into missionary station, where the 
clergy innumerable sects and the advocates innumerable moral 
and philosophical substitutes for Christianity would let loose 
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the children naturally enough practice all the arts and devices 
sectarian partisanship attract children opposite faith. ought 
not make every schoolhouse sectarian Babel, involving parents 
and children the profitless and mischievous disagreements rival 
claims infallibility. Beside this, the American people have now 
spent three hundred years clearing the field public education 
this old heresy that the Church alone has the divine right 
educate morals and religion, and have shown their form 
government and their common schools that the whole people can 
unite training generation for character citizenship the great 
accepted facts common every faith that has been blessing 
mankind. doubtful the American Republic, now exists, 
could have been developed under any different policy this rela- 
tion religion and the State. may that shall not able 
include once all these new millions people the full en- 
joyment complete American certainly, far 
go, should proceed American lines. And all depart- 
ures that which ignores antagonizes the new American idea 
character training public schools should least tolerated. 


ONE FACTOR OUR TRADE 


MRS. MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON, 


trade supremacy just now topic newspaper 
discussion Europe. recent number London paper, 

The Express, published article with the startling head- 
line, Wake up, England,’’ the purpose which was rouse inter- 
est the question, England losing commercial position 

Another London paper, searching for the cause England’s 
lack ability compete, after citing illustration the fact that 
one shipyard alone there was last year injury its output 
twenty-five per cent from drinking men, said, are not able 
produce better, faster and cheaper than other countries our sober 
rivals will come and capture our trade.” 

The same paper quotes the Medical Journal authority 
for the fact that Great Britain’s per capita consumption alcohol 
nearly twice that the United States. 

1870 France, smarting under the defeat the Franco-Prussian 
War, and looking around find the cause, said: the German 
The Germans are better soldiers because they are 
more intelligent. must have public 

Again the schoolmaster. Sixteen years ago, obedience 
laws enacted Congress and State legislatures, the public schools 
this country began teach all pupils that one the effects 
alcoholic drinks injure the brain and muscles that the 
drinker cannot good work the abstainer. Soon after, banks, 
railroads, manufactories and responsible business almost all kinds 
the United States began demand that their employees should 
total effect this upon the industrial ability 
our nation manifest. 
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England has such system compulsory temperance education 
its public schools have, education that teaching the 
people this country the relation total abstinence the success 
that means supremacy. industrial supremacy the more sig- 
nificant because the fact that labor receives here larger wage 
than the old world. All the advantage due our great natural 
resources and our extended domain under only one, and that the 
freest government the world, would not give commercial 
any other supremacy our industries were losing twenty-five per cent 
per annum their output because drinking workmen. 

Among the causes that make nation’s strength the most 
potent are often the quiet ones education, seldom recognized until 
they reappear the acts that make history. Total abstinence and the 
education that secures part that godliness that profitable 
not only for the life that now but for that which come. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The International Association for the Advancement Science, Arts 
and Education presents its official roll long list the names 
distinguished men, and embodies its prospectus ideal interna- 
tional fraternity interesting all persons ngaged education. The 
Association gave proof actual existence during the summer its 
first assembly the form International School the Paris Ex- 
position, which was under the immediate management Patrick 


Geddes, Edinburgh. helping its members gain compre- 


hensive and definite impressions the Exposition the school served 
for the interchange ideas the sociological problems 
the day, and thus emphasized the relation those problems the 
formal work success the enterprise was 
cient encourage much more ambitious effort the part its 
promoters, now proposed form permanent international in- 
stitution foster the progress education and the social sciences, 
hygiene, civics, etc. this end permanent committee the Asso- 
ciation has been formed. 

Directly line with the work the Ecole Internationale was that 
the first international congress education the social sciences. 
This congress attracted very little public attention, indeed courted 
none, preferring rather draw together select company men and 
women consider the reports and propositions that had been most 
carefully prepared. 

The subjects comprised the program were: (1) The actual state 
instruction the social sciences different countries and the future 
development this instruction the three orders education, viz., 
superior, secondary and primary (2) the place that may properly 
assigned the social sciences secondary education; (3) interna- 
tional inge university courses lectures the social sci- 
ences and the creation funds for promoting this interchange. The 
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endeavor had been made secure reports from different countries 
the several topics, and the congress was exceedingly favored both 
the number and the high character the responses, which ten coun- 
tries were represented. Several these papers have been published 
pamphlet form, and hoped that they will all appear 
complete report. 

the case the /nternationale the most important 
practical outcome the congress was the formation permanent 
international committee promote the interests represented the 
program the congress. was further resolved that the congress 
should convened every two years. 

the congress noted above peculiar interest was manifested the 
question the social sciences feature the programs second- 
ary schools. great body information touching existing pro- 
grams had been secured, and the discussion the matter set clear 
light the great differences the applications the term secondary 
different countries. Until the limits the uses the word are 
already defined comparisons between different countries this par- 
ticular phase educational work are hopelessly confusing. was 
the sense the congress that the department knowledge covered 
the expression social sciences should have distinct and full recognition 
universities. this conclusion the Congress Higher Education 
also With respect the inclusion the subject the 
programs secondary schools opinions were various are the dif- 
ferent conceptions the term secondary. general, however, the 
congress held that schools for liberal education, that neither pre- 


paratory their nature nor wholly specialized, should find place 
these studies. 


CONGRESS SECULAR PRIESTS. 


One the most important well one the most significant 
congresses held France during the summer was that Catholic 
priests, the ancient city Bourges. was gathering the secu- 
lar clergy, who, says Buisson, upon their free initiative, without 
official mandate, without express order from any one, resolved upon 
general exchange views for their own edification and 
More than this, was exchange ideas the full view the 
public. Reports the proceedings were circulated and the press was 
fully informed the meeting. 

The clergy thus assembled affirmed their patriotic devotion repub- 
lican France and their conviction that their educational work must 
made conform the demands and spirit the age. particular 
was urged that the clergy should use their utmost endeavors pro- 
note the social efforts, especially the efforts social education behalf 
the masses, which are rapidly extending throughout France. These 
include popular lectures, free libraries, associations for the moral 
guardianship young people and associations for promoting their 
industrial advantages, mutual aid societies, intellectual and recreative 
societies. According the opinions expressed Bourges, 
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means works like this rather than dogma appeals super- 
stitious fears that the clergy may hope recover their influence over 
men and retain their hold upon women, which seems weaken- 
ing. 

The congress Bourges preceded several days that education 
the social sciences, and was noticed that several priests went from 
the former the latter and took part its They de- 
clared that they were present not the name authority but the 
name liberty; not the name dogma but that social 
was notable says Buisson, that they offered protest nor 
objection the following resolution, which received the unanimous 
assent the The spirit solidarity independent all 
creed, and should founded solely the human 
mined reason and liberty.’’ 


MOVEMENTS SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


The recent order the German Emperor placing the graduates 
the Real schools Prussia equality with the graduates the 
gymnasia appears distinct gain for modern France 
there still question the remodeling the secondary programs, but 
with little chance any immediate change the methods and spirit 
the the steady development the higher pri- 
mary schools, especially Paris, ikes difficult maintain the ex- 
isting between primary and England the 
government has begun the actual work inspecting secondary 
this country chief problem education relates organization 
and supply rather than programs. One phase the problem 
illustrated the recent case the London School Board against 
auditor the local government. The latter made surcharges against 
members the School Board for appropriations from local taxes 
defray the cost instruction subjects above the elementary branches. 
The School Board carried the case court, and decision has been 
rendered which the whole interpreted blow the system 
higher grade schools developed under the school boards Eng- 
land. The the right the Board provide instruc- 
tion for children under fourteen other than elementary subjects but 
denies the right provide for science and art schools for science 
and art classes either day evening schools out funds derived 
from local understood that the London Board will appeal 
the case the supreme court. 

The intricacies English school administration are rather confusing 
the American mind, but will easily understood that the scope 
School Board administration hangs upon the final decision this 
case. 


COMPOSITION THE NEW LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


the recent School Board election the Progressives secured only 
majority one the London Board. the three independ- 
ent members they controlled the organization the new Board, and 
Lord Reay was chosen chairman and the Lyulph Stanley vice 
chairman. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers will send, post-paid 
receipt the price, any book reviewed these columns. 


DICKENS James Hughes. This one the Inter- 
national Education series, and presents something new way convert the 
most strenuous objector the theory that Dickens was great educational 
reformer; the greatest, claimed, that England ever produced. was the 
author the famous saying crime against child rob its child- 
hood.” did much change the current thought the subject schools 
and the children them, and end abuses and set into operation forces for the 
improvement and uplifting educational life. All this interestingly set forth 
this book, which worthy successor the other volumes this ably 
edited series. New York: Appleton Company. Price, $1.50. 


THINKING AND LEARNING THINK. Nathan Schaeffer, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Professor Schaeffer has done notable service presenting the teach- 
ing fraternity with strong book the value clear thinking the practical 
educator. points out the fact that the craze for novelty methods teach- 
ing has obscured somewhat the fundamental laws mental activity. stands 
out for clear, distinct, adequate and exhaustive thinking before action, all 
matters importance education. This sound doctrine, and well 
stated and forceful its presentation this volume. The author shows how 
teach the pupils think for themselves and thus attain real education. 
are sure that eyery teacher who reads this book will wiser, happier and more 
efficient instructor for doing. one Lippincott’s Educational 
Series, edited Martin Brumbaugh, A.M., Ph.D., Philadelphia. 


ANIMAL Lire: First Book Zoology. President David Star Jordan, 
LL.D., and Vernon Kellogg, M.S. The Twentieth Century Text- 
Books Series the Messrs. Appleton and Company have achieved envia- 
ble reputation for scholarship and ability the subject-matter and mechanical 
perfection the make-up the volumes. The number under review fully 
the standard all particulars. presents clear and up-to-date account 
the animal world, beginning the lowest beginnings and tracing the forms 
life those which are most complicated. Throughout there noticeable 
the touch the master mind handling the materials knowledge with perfect 
familiarity and scientific precision. ‘There are numerous illustrations which pre- 
sent the eye the thought Students Zoology will find pleas- 
ure study the subject with this book for guide. New York: Appleton 
Company. Price, $1.20. 


Professor History Wellesley College, consists extracts from writers, 
used sidelights important events and aspects English history. The 
extracts are designed primarily illustrate the dominant interest each period 
they are selected with great care and with rare judgment. The book exceed- 
ingly valuable both for the teacher and the student; serves make vivid and 
real the events studied; serves better make the student searcher 
libraries for additional information and greater light. The book should 
the desk every teacher English and American history. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 
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GRAMMAR, James Milne, Ph.D., text-book for use 
advanced grades the grammar school and all grades the high 
sition the principles and rules that govern our language, and such 
thoroughly satisfactory well much-needed book. The author’s purpose 
brief is: present work purely grammatical; give emphasis language 
study through the wealth and variety illustrations used the development 
and elucidation grammatical facts; present English grammar such 
way that facts learned will immediate value studying any other lan- 
guage; and use illustrative sentences such value giving pleasure and 
stimulating thought that the students will led into love for grammar, 
and thence into love for literature. vigorous and scientific presenta- 
tion the principles English grammar; the facts are attractively set forth; 
there wealth illustration illuminate the facts. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett Co. 


PRACTICAL COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, William Edward Mead, Profes- 
sor English Language Wesleyan University, work that aims meet 
the wants teachers who hold that practice the most essential thing the 
teaching composition, and that end furnishes explicit directions the 
most practical kind the student and the teacher. The book sets the student 
work; gives him the best models work by, and shows how may 
avoid errors and how may bring about desired results. sensible, 
practical, thorough text-book composition; one the best that know of. 
Boston: Sibley Decker. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Buehler, English Master the 
Hotchkiss School, the first publication Newson Company, and ster- 
ling book much merit. aims present the facts our language 
thoroughly comprehensive manner, avoiding the emasculating methods 
some books whereby strength sacrificed commonplaceness and rubbish, 
and others whereby rigidity and definition are truculently served 
fessor Buehler begins with the sentence and everywhere analytical. The 
development the subject logical, progressive, orderly. The exercises are 
many and practical; the definitions are lucid and really define. thor- 
oughly fine working text-book high order merit, and will find prompt 
favor high schools and academies. New York: Newson Company. 


History AMERICAN LITERATURE, Walter Robinson, 
Professor English Literature Brown University, strikingly new study 
our literature, being cast lines somewhat novel and The 
author has prescribed method follow; takes the study one 
would one’s self and pursues with avidity and delight. The method 
charming that the student will perforce turn from the history the writers 
themselves, and thus will accomplished the end the study. stimu- 
lating, refreshing, candid, impartial study American literature, and sure 
become widely used text-book our schools. Boston: Heath Co. 


THE FUTURE THE AMERICAN NEGRO. Booker Washington. Mr. 
Washington points out significantly that the Negro not here his own choice; 
fact which places peculiar responsibility upon the citizens the United 
States. With masterly hand states the facts and problems the subject. 
Mr. Washington well-known eloquent speaker whose words always carry 
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weight with Northern audiences, and whose labors accomplish much the way 
securing funds for the education the colored race. writes well 
speaks. Those who wish obtain the latest and best information this 
serious and interesting question the future the colored people, who have 
come permanent citizens among us, will well buy this book. Boston: 
Small, Maynard Co. Price, $1.00. 


somewhat the same line the above book called 
TORY AND Its Max Bennett Thrasher. With Introduction 
Booker Washington. This gives full and interesting account the Negro 
Industrial Institute and the results its teaching. There are fifty half-tone 
illustrations. The results attained this institution demonstrate the capacity 
the Negroes become useful citizens given fair chance. There hardly 
institution the country that doing more successful more praise- 
worthy work. Boston: Small, Maynard Co. Price, $1.00. 


METHODOLOGY. Designed Rationalize and Harmonize Teach- 
ing Processes. Andrew Thomas Smith, Pd.D. This excellent peda- 
gogical book, furnishing the thoughtful teacher with inspiration and help the 
effort, which the author points out always necessary the best success 
teaching, apprehend the real which underlies the various 
methods instruction the different branches the curriculum. There are 
three parts the book; viz., Nature and Development the Mental Facul- 
ties; General Philosophy Method; Applied Methodology. Each part will 
prove peculiarly helpful the teacher relation the actual, practical prob- 
lems the schoolroom. Those who take advantage the suggestions made 
will find their work growing easier and their services becoming more value. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett Co. Price, $1.50. 


Tue Story AMERICAN History. For Elementary Schools. Albert 
Blaisdell. This book seems fill distinct need presentation the 
facts our country’s history that shall not mere dry recital, story 
woven and told that the pupil shall form taste for historical study and shown 
how gratify it. The book intended for the earlier grammar grades. The 
author has not lost sight the fact that the majority students get through 
school early age, and has tried supply such knowledge our 
history will useful and tolerably complete for those who cannot fur- 
ther; while the same time those who are able take upa more extended 
course will find this excellent preparation therefor. Boston: Ginn Com- 
pany. Price, cents. 


gives connected account the observations made intelligent observer 
baby’s development from birth the time when can walk 
one the best books have seen the subject child-study. records 
actual facts, and they are typical facts. Every mother will find the book 
mirror her own experience. also magnifying glass, revealing 
great many fine points that escaped her observation the pressure her 
daily cares, while her children were passing through the constantly changing 
experiences the months babyhood. pedagogical book without 
being scientific and the same time interesting. Teachers and 
parents alike will find book well worth buying and reading. Boston: 
Houghton, and Company. Price, $1.50. 
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Republican Simplicity. Hezekiah Butterworth. This another excellent 
book for boys and youth, while every reader who appreciates historical study and 
the flavor thoroughly good story will deeply interested and charmed 
the tale and the style its telling. The author has way telling story that 
own. The present theme furnishes fine field for the exercise his 
genius. The story friendship formed Thomas Jefferson his boyhood, 
which greatly influenced him after life and shaped the views which are reflected 
the Declaration Independence, unfolded. The legend the Wild 
Man the Shenandoah,” one the most curious stories early pioneer his- 
tory Virginia, woven into the narrative. The facts history, setting 
fiction, are reliable, and the book throughout readable and instructive. The 
illustrations are artistic and suitable. New York: Appleton Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

First Reader. Frances Lilian Taylor. 
One cannot even casually turn the pages this book and look the pictures 
without feeling that has with that which distinctively the concern 
childhood. The author has discerned what the child mind interested in, 
and has deftly shaped her book that these childish interests are caught 
and directed into healthful channels and made develop into right tastes and 
love good literature. While learning read the use this book, the 
little child will receiving instruction literature, history, science and biog- 
raphy. The volume beautifully printed and illustrated. Chicago: The 
Werner School Book Company. Price, cents. 


PLANT Lire: Laboratory Guide. Herman Pepoon, B.S., 
Walter Mitchell, B.S., and Fred Maxwell, Ph.B. The life relations 
plants are carefully studied this book, and their influence each other and 
upon animals, air, water and soil are duly considered. There are appendices giv- 
ing interesting experiments and suggestions for field study. Boston: 
Heath Company. Price, cents. 


BEACON SONG COLLECTION. Number Two. For use High Schools, 
Academies, Colleges and Choral Classes. Compiled and arranged Herbert 
Griggs. are part songs, choruses, national and sacred music, songs 
appropriate for the various holidays and festivals, etc., this volume. 
choice collection and will useful and popular with those who are responsible 
for school music. Boston: Silver, Burdett Co. Price, cents. 


Book Two, THE NEw sets forth synthetic and 
phonic word method. Demarest and William Van Sickle. The 
text well selected present valuable information youngest readers 
attractive form, while the illustrations are excellent. New York: The Ameri- 
can Book Company. Price, cents. 


Tue THE INDIANS New ENGLAND. Anna Holman Burton. 
The author this book makes the effort furnish careful account the 
aboriginal race whose driving out New England was incident the com- 
ing the white man. Scant justice has been done the subject either point 
fact record. The Indian intrinsically interesting and picturesque. 
The story here related one that abounds thrilling incident, and will deeply 
engage the children’s attention while instructs them and gives better knowl- 
edge the beginnings our country’s history. New York: The Morse Com- 
pany. Price, cents. 
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JOURNAL PROCEEDINGS AND the thirty-ninth annual 
meeting held Charleston, South Carolina, July 7-13, 1900, the National 
Educational Association. This volume, just received, full able and 
interesting papers educational subjects that particular mention almost 
invidious. The Small College and its Prospects; the Problem the Grades,— 
Discipline, Classification and Promotion; Instruction; Influence Music, 
Poetry; Alcohol and Physiology; The Indian Problem; Schoolhouse Architect- 
ure; Relation the School Board the Teacher, etc., are thoroughly treated. 
There solid meat every page, and the reader who interested educa- 
tional matters will find hard after taking the book lay down again. 
wish this valuable material could put into form that would more 
convenient for easy handling. The day large, heavy books has passed, and 
books made such cumbersome form are apt relegated some dusty 
shelf busy and tired humanity. Such books the volume under notice 
ought read widely. Published the Association. 


Tue Story Cyrus: Adapted from Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Clarence 
Gleason, A.M. This book intended furnish interesting and instruct- 
ive text for use during the last half the first year and the beginning the 
second, students Greek. The most engaging incidents Cyrus’s life are 
related. The notes, exercises and vocabulary are helpful. The book taste- 
fully printed and illustrated. New York: The American Book Company. 
Price, cents. 


Ovip: Selected Works, with Notes and Vocabulary. Edited Frank 
Miller, Ph.D. This very attractive edition selected writings. 
recommended those teachers who are looking for easy and interest- 
ing text for supplementary reading the secondary schools. The notes give 
abundant assistance the translation certain the more difficult passages, 
and good survey afforded the long array stories written the poet. 
The vocabulary and illustrations have been carefully prepared for this volume 
New York: The American Book Company. Price,.$1.40. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ENGLISH. For study and practice, 
1905. The selections this volume are from Burke’s Conciliation with 
the American Colonies, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Milton’s Minor Poems, Macau- 
lay’s Addison and Macaulay’s Milton. They are gathered from the well-known 
Eclectic English Classics series and published this convenient form one 
volume. New York: The American Book Company. Price, 


AMERICA’s STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN. Mara Pratt. Vol. II, 
Exploration and Discovery, 1000 1609. Vol. this work has been 
noticed EDUCATION previously. was beginner’s book, and introduced 
third and fourth year classes the picturesque and personal incidents connected 
with the leading events our history. This second volume relates the stories 
the great discoverers and explorers more systematic manner. 
thoroughly readable book and handsomely illustrated. Boston: Heath 
Company. Price, cents. 


PRACTICAL SPELLER. James Penniman. Careful work has been 
put into the preparation this book. includes nearly every English word 
that common use and difficult spell. pleasing feature the arrange- 
-ment the words such order that the sense suggested the association 
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with other words parallel columns. The author has had much success 
teaching practical spelling. Boston: Heath Co. Price, cloth, 
cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE For use schools. Arranged John 
Wight, Ph.D., Litt.D. Suitable passages are here presented from the books 
the Bible for daily use the opening exercises the schools. principle 
selection has been present parts the Bible that best illustrate its moral 
teaching and the elevated thought the writers; such, short, will appeal 
all classes people irrespective creed race. New York: The American 
Book Company. Price, cents. 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGIENE. For Higher Grammar 
Grades. Winfield Hall, Ph.D., M.D. This volume belongs the New 
Century Series Physiologies, and officially indorsed the Department 
Scientific Instruction the W.C.T.U. the United States. The book founded 
the experimental idea, and the pupil lead find his conclusions for himself 
actual experimentation. Some very practical lessons Domestic Economy 
are included the volume. New York: The American Book Company. Price, 
cents. 


REPORT THE CENSUS CUBA, 1899. Lt. Col. Sanger, Inspec- 
tor General, and Henry Gannett and Walter Willcox, Statistical Experts. 
This handsome volume printed under direction the War Department and 
giving all sorts information about Cuba: its climate, topography, produc- 
tions, people, etc. The work able and exhaustive. There are numerous illus- 
trations high order. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


have received tract ENGLISH SPELLING, George Broomell. 
can had addressing the author 496 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 
M.D., 208 Beacon Street, Boston; OuTLINE UNITED Gov- 
ERNMENT, published the American Book Company; HIGHER EDUCATION 
TYPEWRITER OPERATING, published the Smith Premier Company; and 
catalogue Books AND PLays, published the Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Wm. Milne, LL.D., President the 
State Normal College, once so-called mental arithmetic and working 
text-book for those who are beginning the study arithmetic. Like all 
Dr. Milne’s mathematical works, thoroughly accurate, logical and com- 
prehensive work for the pupils the lower grades; valuable addition 
the books number work. New York: American Book Company. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series has been added Benedix’s DER PROZEss, 
edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary, Benjamin Wells, 
Ph.D. The book suited for use students their second third school 
term. Boston: Heath Co. 


ELEMENTS RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Carpenter, 
Professor Rhetoric Columbia University, designed for the second high 
school course, the text-book for the first course Dr. Carpenter having already 
been published. the second year the students are trained the main 
principles description, narration, exposition, argument and persuasion. And 
these subjects that make the body this work. The book like all 
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Dr. Carpenter’s text-books, strong, logical, intense and serviceable. 
book set the student work along right lines. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Tue CHILD, Lucy Thacher, selection from the stories 
English verse, made for the youngest readers and hearers. Theselections are 
thoughtfully made and intelligently arranged. There introduction 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The book will useful for supplementary 
reading and will aid cultivating pure taste the young reader. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cents. 


STORIES AND PROVERBS. Gathered and paraphrased for little chil- 
dren Sara Wiltse. Edith Brown. This book one 
series, the two volumes Grimm’s stories having already appeared. Such tales 
Henny Penny, The House that Jack Built, The Three Bears, and The Lion 
and The Mouse will always interest children while the earth remains. They are 
tastefully set before the reader with appropriate illustrations. Boston: Ginn 
Co. Price, cents. 


KINDNESS AND OTHER Helen Wells. Illustrated 
Louise Shrimpton. This book grew out the author’s efforts teach the 
subject kindness animals the pupils the public schools her own city 
Syracuse, New York, where she officer the Bands Mercy. The 
stories are prettily told, and the book will service righteous cause. 
Syracuse, New York: Bardeen. Price, cents. 


THE Four Jane Andrews. Edited Margaret 
Andrews Allen. The four friends are Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 
and choice and delicate thoughts beauty and cheer are woven deftly together 
are introduced them the author and editor. pathetic interest 
added the book the fact that the author died before completing her work, 
which was finished her sister. Boston: Ginn Company. Price, cents. 


History Thomas Hunter, M.A. This little volume 
belongs the series Science Primers. excellent example conden- 
sation. The questions the back the book and the vocabulary philosophic 
terms are New York: The American Book Company. Price, 
cents. 


Josiah Strong. The writer well known able con- 
tributor the fund public knowledge concerning the development and great- 
ness our country. With master’s hand sets forth this thrilling book 
the opportunities the present and the prospects the future, well the 
achievements the past. know book that will more develop 
love country than this. wish every young man and young woman could 
read it. Teachers and public speakers will find mine information. 
should every bookshelf, every home and all the libraries the land. 
New York: The Baker Taylor Co. Price, $1.00. 


OUTLINES THE HISTORY THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Toller, 
M.A. The author studies the conditions under which language-material gradu- 
ally accumulated and was sifted and shaped the thought the race before 
English assumed the form which has to-day. Much interesting historical 
matter presented and its influence the speech our ancestors clearly 
traced. The educational value such study can hardly overestimated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10. 
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EXPANSION Problems the East and Problems the Far East. 
Alfred Rambaud. The public interest the far East makes book with 
this title sure wide reading. Rambaud Senator France and 
authority Russian history. the appearance the second edition his 
great work 1883 was crowned the French Academy. The present little 
volume reprint article written for the Monthly, and pub- 
lished September and October last. furnishes compact and condensed 


statement the history Russia. Burlington, The International Monthly 
Price, $1. 


AND Essay toward Normal Conduct. Mary 
Perry King. This educational book high sense. contains many 
useful hints and instructions concerning proper and hygienic conditions and 
exercises for the development mens sana sano. literary 
flavor the volume, for written most engaging style. The following 
are the titles the six chapters: Comfort, Comfort Daily Life, 
III. Comfort Education, IV. Comfort Dress, Educational Exercise, VI. 
The Ideal Gymnasium. Boston: Small, Maynard Co. Price, $1. 


OUTLINES NATuRE AND History. This book furnishes plain 
and simple form much information that all our school children need receive. 
The chapters about the human body are especially good. The child learns the 
nature and functions the eye, the ear, the lungs and other organs, and 
taught the best ways use and care for his body, and shown the reason 
for being particular about neatness, good ventilation, and other hygienic con- 
ditions. The subjects are all treated the Socratic method, and the pupil 
made his own thinking. Boston: Silver, Burdett Company. Price, 
cents. 


SPRINGTIME FLowers. Easy Lessons Botany. Mae Ruth Norcross. 
This book unfolds the beginnings botanical lore story form suited 
youngest pupils. The work skillfully done, and will enable parents and 
teachers interest the little ones one the most fascinating branches 
nature study age far earlier than has been supposed they could com- 
prehend the subject. Boston: Silver, Burdett Company. Price, cents. 


PERIODICALS. 


The annual calendar The Youth’s Companion always work art. This year its 
artistic feature Puritan maiden whose portrait, delicate tints, typical the chaste up- 
rightness and winsome simplicity the maidenhood two hundred and fifty years ago. 
refining influence have this beautiful calendar the home.—— North American 
Review January has paper Amherst Webber, Some Interpreters Wagner,” that 
will interest music The Heart Child”’ the title story Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, the February McClure’s Magazine, which should read all teachers and 
parents. full sympathy with the life and experiences childhood, The Atlantic 
Monthly one the best the more serious magazines. Its contributions educational 
thought are worthy the careful perusal all who are interested practically theoretically 
The Review Reviews reproduces each month the most telling cartoons political 
life and current events. Its articles and editorials enable the busy reader keep with the 
record world Magazine for February contains the first paper series 
Story the President Charles Thwing, Adelbert College and Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. Ohio, and shows the marvellous progress that great 
State. 
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